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AGENTS WILL HEAR ? | SIGNS OF HARMONY IN 
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Program of National Association’s Many Eastern Men Favor Amendments 
Louisville Convention Features in States Now Barring Prelimi- 
Practical Premium Building 


nary Term Companies 



































EXCHANGE OF AGENCY IDEAS INSURANCE COMPANY SUBJECT COMING UP IN OMAHA 
Selling Sideliners, Co-operative Adver- Will Be Discussed in Annual Address 
tising, Agency Office Systems and of President Simmons of American 

State Fund Fallacies Discussions Life Convention 

Not much time is to be devoted to set ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President There is a growing feeling among 

fourth annual | era wae a 
speeches at the twenty: Si - = ‘i company officials and actuaries in the 
, ixty- 

convention gh seer gp p y ny Pal Record a ae and East that some way should be found 
of Insurance Agents in 7 rom ustment an ayment o osses ew ‘ i 
month. The association officers believe Pp J ym to permit siuntaummente preliminary 
that when insurance agents make a long FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE a ee ee ee ae 
trip to attend a convention they want to states. There are still four or five 
‘arry away with them not only social Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, states in which they cannot operate 
a Rios but information of a practical Hail, Marine _Cnland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, - , x i 
memories, ‘ ogi pares Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Value, Riot and Civil Com- either by statute or by ruling of an 
nature which will help them oe motion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and insurance superintendent, a higher re- 
and-cents way. With that end in view Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


tovi is being made serve valuation being required in those 

the Louisville program is & F STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE states. Many believe that the proper 
up. ~ o ——p attitude to assume is the correctness of 

There will be a discus 4 both methods and that there should be 
- ceteimag toes peed: orm a proper spirit of caoperation and 
Cffice systems, ” harmony. 
Blinn Stone, of Detroit. Mr. Stone has : Coming Up in Omaha 
| : thought up some effective novelties in 


The P lvania Fire | C 
the way of follow-up letters, and other e ennsy Vania ire nsurance 0. The subject is to come before the 


premium pullers, which he will explain American Life Convention for atten- 


‘o the convention and when he is fin- Independence Square PHILADELPHIA tion at its Omaha meeting, and it is 


ished oth to-date agents will tell understood will be dealt with rather 

eee ae ° . BRANCH OFFICE 76 William St N. Y. CITY extensively by President Simmons in 

what they are doing along this line. ’ ” a , ca ‘ : 

| i his annual address. The American 
s €6C. E. Ford to Lead Co-operative Adver- C. F. SHALLCROSS, President Life Convention now has a member- 

tising Discussion ship of 118 companies, which have in 

force an aggregate of more than $4,- 


























“Co-operative Advertising” is another 


discussion topic, which will be led by Writes all customary forms of Fire Insurance 600,000,000 of insurance. These com- 
i} Chester E. Ford, of Des Moines. The panies have admitted assets of 
Des Moines agents have pooled inter- aa $576,651,000, assets in 1918 having in- 
ests in the matter of advertising their Born under the shadow of Jndependence Hall, its office has creased more than $73,000,000. The 
business, with surprisingly good re- been on the same site for 93 years, during which time it reserve of American Life Convention 


sults. Everybody in town knows the 
names of the leading agents, or if any 
one is ignorant of this information it is 
i] because the local newspapers are not 
read. Mr. Ford is head of the Chester 
E. Ford Agency, and also president of 
the Des Moines Board. 

Another live topic on the program 
covers premium collection plans, par- 
ticularly as operated in Memphis, Chat- 
tanooga and Nashville. Collections are 
in fine shape in those cities, and the 
agents’ co-operative efforts are responsi- 

(Continued on page 17) 


companies is $418,176.658. E. G. Sim- 
mons is president, and T. W. Black- 
burn secretary. 

Since the hearing in Massachusetts 
on House Bill No. 596, which would 
have changed the Massachusetts stan- 
dards to permit preliminary term com- 
panies to enter the state, a hearing 
which was followed by the introduc- 
tion of retaliatory legislation in Illi- 
nois, there has been a change of senti- 
ment. At first the relation between 
the tw. groups of companies was 
strained. It even extended to associa- 
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tions of life underwriters, agents lin- 
ing up on the different sides of the 
fence. This has given way to a feel- 
ing more akin to co-operation, the be- 
lief being that any breach between the 
groups would be bad for the life in- 
surance business, especially in this 
year of tremendous production when 
life insurance stands stronger with the 
public than ever before in its history. 


Do Not Care to Be Quoted 


Leading executives of preliminary 
term companies are taking the posi- 
tion that they do not care to enter into 
any controversy, their viewpoint being 
thus expressed by one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Western company 
officials: 

“Preliminary term, as a method of 
valuation, has been before the country 
for at least a third of a century. It 
has been discussed withovt end, and 
more than two hundred companies to- 
day, witn the approval of at least 
three-fourths of the states, are using 
this method, or some modification of 
this method. 

“Ag I look at it, it would be a con- 
fession of weakness for preliminary 
term companies now to participate in 
any way in a discussion of the merits 
or demerits of the preliminary term 
method as compared with the full re- 
serve method of valuation. That 
phase of the subject has been passed, 
historically or chronologically. The 
question now is simply why a few 
states still retain the old-time preju- 
dice against that which has been ap- 
proved over and over again. My own 
view is that the time for argument 
has passed; the time for action is at 
band. We have tried argument for 
more than a quarter of a century, and 
speaking for myself, I am through.” 


Unfair Competition 

For some years preliminary term 
companies have felt that they have been 
victims of what they assert has been 
unfair competition. They have been 
embarrassed by representatives of com- 
panies, whose home offices are in 
states where the preliminary term com- 
panies do not operate, saying to pros- 
pects that the preliminary term com- 
panies are not so safe or so desir- 
able as the other companies or they 
would be doing business in the higher 
valuation states. This competition has 
not been felt much by the older estab- 
lished preliminary term companies, but 
the newer companies have found this 
competition embarrassing, and often it 
has prevented the closing of cases, af- 
ter the policy has been “sold” by the 
representatives of these newer com- 
panies. One Western company official 
said recently: 

“Statistics show that some of the 
Massachusetts companies, some of the 
New Jersey companies, perhaps some 
of the New York companies as well 
write almost as much and some even 
more insurance in Illinois than they 
write in their Khome state, and yet, the 
insurance companies of Illinois, for ex- 
ample, are not permitted under the 
laws of such states to transact busi- 
ness in these states. To me that seems 
manifestly unfair. The [Illinois com- 
panies measure up fully to the Illinois 
standard, which to my mind is safe, 
sound and equitable to policyholders. 


“Preliminary term has been used in 
this country for about twenty-five 
years. If it is to be said that any 
companies operating upon the prelimi- 
nary term method and quitting busi- 
ness since that time have done so be- 
cause of the preliminary term metnod 
of valuation, then I think it could be 
said with equal fairness and justice 
that all of: the companies which failed 
or went out of business prior to that 
time, and while operating under the 
net level method of valuation, failed 
because of the net level method of 
valuation. 

“Frankly, it seems to me you might 
as well charge the national banking 
law with being responsible for the 
failure of all of the national banks 
which have failed since the law went 
into effect as to charge up to the pre- 
liminary term method of valuation the 
fact that some companies have ceased 
to transact business since the prelimi- 
nary term method has been in vogue. 

“On the other hand, what about the 
successful national banks? Must we 
give credit to the national banking law 
for the success of the banks, or should 
we, as a matter of fact, take into con- 
sideration the capacity and integrity 
of the management of such successful 
banks? 

“Indeed it seems to me that it is 
necessary to consider the question of 
the ability and integrity of the man- 
agement of institutions rather than 
the laws under which they operate, be- 
cause I have yet to see a perfect law 
or one which automatically executes 
itself.” 

A spirit of harmony, which is now 


A, Seton Lindsay On 
High Cost of Living 


A TALK TO NEW YORK LIFE MEN 


His Antidote is “Go to Work”—Quotes 
Income Tax Figures of Revenue 
Office 


A strong argument for agents to meet 
the high cost of living by working hard- 
er than ever in selling insurance is 
made to agents of the New York Life 
by L. Seton Lindsay, superintendent of 
agencies of the New York Life. 

Mr. Lindsay says: 

After four years of war there is 
naturally an inclination all over the 
world to let down and take things eas- 
ily. Had the strenuous work of the 
past four years been constructive work 
instead of destructive work sufficient 
surpluses would have been piled up 
which might have permitted the work- 
ers of the world to take a vacation. Un- 
fortunately, during those four years of 
the hardest kind of work, not only were 
no surpluses created but the accumulat- 
ed surpluses of years were destroyed. 
What the world needs now is increased 
production of useful articles and of food 
to take the place of the billions and 
billions of dollars’ worth of materials 
of all kinds that were destroyed in the 
Great War. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau has re- 
cently published figures showing the in- 
come tax returns for the calendar year 
of 1917. It is interesting to note that 








in evidence in many insurance offices, 
will prevent the introduction of re- 
taliatory legislation in a number of 
states if harmony prevails. The intro- 
duction of such measures, with the 
controversy that would follow in their 
wake, would be unfortunate for the 
business of life insurance. 
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a 
while in 1916 there were 1,296 people 
who had incomes in excess of $300,009 
per annum each, in 1917 there were only 
1,015. The Internal Revenue Bureay 
figures show that increases in wages 
have swelled the incomes of a grag 
number of little fellows, but that the 
incomes of the very rich have been cop. 
siderably reduced. No harm will resy}t 
if the very rich have their incomes cyr. 
tailed provided the little fellow whose 
income is increased will save some of 
this increase so that surpluses may 
again be piled up and the world may be. 
come generally prosperous. The argu- 
ment of the very rich has always beep 
that only through large incomes cap 
surpluses be accumulated; because, they 
argue, when the man with small income 
receives an increase, instead of Saving 
a large part of the increase he spends it 
in more expensive living, thus contribut. 
ing nothing towards surplus, without 
which business cannot thrive. 

We life insurance men have a very 
important part to play in encouraging 
the masses to save money. Every time 
we get the average man with the ay. 
erage income to save more of his income 
and to put it into life insurance rather 
than spending it in increased comforts 
and luxuries, we are helping to con. 
tribute to that great surplus which is 
necessary if the world is again to be. 
come really prosperous. 

Take a concrete case. Mr. New York 
Life Agent persuades a railroad con- 
ductor who has just had his salary ip. 
creased to put that increase into a 
premium on a 20-Year Endowment Pol- 
icy instead of buying a new gramaphone 
for the family. The $50 premium finds 
its way to New York and there in com. 
pany with other premiums is invested 
by the Finance Committee in a farm 
loan. The farmer has borrowed that 
money to buy a new harvesting machine 
thereby to increase the production from 
his farm, which, in the end, will help to 
reduce the cost of living. The money 
has gone in to “surplus” account, ani 
at the same time it is working and pro- 
ducing food, instead of being “used up” 
in order to provide the family with the 
latest jazz tunes. 

When you think of the matter in this 
way it is certainly gratifying to learn 
that last month the agents of the New 
York Life Insurance Company collected 
and turned over to the Company the 
first premiums on 49 millions of new 
business as against 2914 millions July 
a year ago! 

As I said before, one way to reduce 
the high cost of living is to go to work. 
And you in the field can certainly help 
by doing your level best to see to it that 
the people in your community save their 
money and protect their families by 
buying life insurance rather than spend- 
ing their increased earnings for non- 
essentials. 





RESPONSIBILITY 

Gen. Gouraud, the youngest army 
commander in the French service, was 
congratulated by Mr. Lloyd George on 
having received the Croix de Guerre, 
and the General replied: 

“Thank you very much. It is a great 
honor but a greater responsibility. One 
has to live up to such honors.” 

It is a privilege to sell insurance; it 
is an honor to be in a profession ranked 
so highly; yet, it is a great responsibil- 
ity. An agent, whose name I do not 
know, expressed his realization of this 
truth when he said: 

“If I had got discouraged at any time, 
somebody’s family might have gone 
hungry and cold, somebody might have 
been an object of charity in his old age. 
I carried too much responsibility on mY 
shoulders to be a quitter.’—A. ™. 
Anderson. 





UNFAIR TO BUREAU 

The editorials in daily papers discuss 
ing the affairs of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance are unfair. The Pater 
son “Press-Guardian,” for instance, rus 
on its editorial page a half column, 
which it heads “Soldiers’ Insurance 4 
Failure.” This is not true. 
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Points on Thrift 
at Equitable Meeting 


PART LIFE INSURANCE MEN PLAY 





They Encourage Habit By Inducing 
Policyholders to Pay Premiums 
Periodically 





The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety Agency Clubs, which met in con- 
vention here last week, spent an entire 
morning discussing the question of 
thrift and its relation to life insurance. 
Here are some extracts of some of 


the talks: 

Frank L. Jones, Indianapolis, who 
has just returned from France where 
he was in charge of overseas life in- 
surance education: 

While abroad I met a distinguished 
professor who had written a book on 
thrift, the manuscript of which he 
asked me to read. I did so, not finding 
a single word on life insurance in it. 
I told him that he had completely over- 
looked the greatest factor on the de- 
velopment of thrift—life insurance; 
and had the satisfaction of his promise 
that he would add another chapter cov- 
ering the influence of insurance. 

Thrift is not the act of depositing 
$100 in the bank; or $10. It is a habit, 
a disposition, a trend, a thought. 

The man is thrifty when he takes a 
penny, a dime, a dollar, and deposits 
it in the bank periodically—so much 
every week. That is thrift—a habit 
continued until it is so fixed that it is 
not interrupted throughout life. No 
habit is so instrumental in breeding 
thrift as the payment of life insurance 
premiums. When you convince a man 
in his home that he should pay $30 or 
$40 a year—every year—through a pe- 
riod of his life, then you are promoting 
thrift. 

Thrift is not only periodical and reg- 
war savings but it is long savings. In 
that particular we are very fortunate 
as a nation. The average length of 
life in India is 21 years; in Japan it is 
23 years; in America it is from 30 to 32 
years. Think of the importance, there- 
fore, of the additional years which 
Americans live. Then consider the eco- 
nomic value of a life in America as 
compared with a life in Japan and you 
will see that a struggle between these 
nations would be unequal. The greatest 
asset of any country is human ‘beings 
and the longer the lives and the thrift- 
ier the people the greater the advantage 
of the country. So, as life insurance 
men, the more you try to inculcate 
habits of thrift and to lengthen life 
the better you are serving your 


country. 

Constance Woodward, New York 
City: 

Life insurance people should be 


thrifty themselves so as *o set the 
proper example. During my first month 
in life insurance three insurance agents 
committed suicide because of financial 
difficulties. It was discouraging to me. 
The life insurance agent who makes 
reople save their money is reaching 
far in influence. Do you think Rome 
would have fallen if there had been life 
insurance agents there who would have 
insured the people and made them 
have a sense of responsibility? An- 
other thing to remember is this: We 
are extravagant; Germany must econo- 
mize to keep her head above water. 
If we keep on being extravagant while 
the Germans are thrifty the habits of 
the people will be fixed, and it is 
disturbing to try and forecast the re- 
sult ten or twenty years from now. 
Henry J. Powell. Louisville: So 
much life insurance has been sold the 
last year that it is evident the people 
believe it is the best way in which they 
can invest their money. If formerly it 
Was easy to sell insurance, why now 
i's a cinch, The soldiers have edu- 
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For Sale—Experience, Ability, Personality 


Twenty years in the life insurance business in production capacities 
as Agent, General Agent, Agency Superintendent and Manager. 
traveled throughout the entire United States appointing agents, and 
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Possess valuable knowledge of the real estate and banking 


tion. 
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cated fathers and brothers to the $10,- 
000 idea. The father does not want 
to feel like a piker by carrying less 
than his son. Big business is buying 
more insurance than ever before, and 
the agent who is not helping protect 
that big business is making a mistake. 


G. A. Rathbun: Out in my town of 
Los Angeles there is a man who has 
put 5,000 newsboys into thrifty habits. 
When they deposit a dollar in the bank 
he deposits a dollar. At the beginning 
of the war there were 500,000 bond 
buyers in the United States. Now there 
are 25,000,000. That shows people of 
this country have a thrift habit. Bank 
deposits are breaking alJ records, and 
up to August 19, 1919, there had not 
been a bank failure for six months. In 
these days of heavy and multiple taxa- 
tion life insurance is a fine investment. 
You can sell insurance if you hustle 
and use your brains. There is nu such 
thing as luck. “Luck is work. He who 
shirks must not lament his doom.” 


Charles E. Townsend, Boston: Do 
not try to foretell the future. The all 
important thing to know is that it’s a 
good time now. Why is it so hard to 
impress men with the fact that they 
must make more money for them- 
selves? A woman psychologist has 


well said “Success is bought in the 
open market; you can buy it; I can buy 
it; anybody can buy it who pays the 
price for it.” 

Reau Folk, Tennessee: Life insur- 
ance is one business which has not en- 
gaged in profiteering. I sometimes 
wonder how the government would have 
gotten along during the past sixty 
years had it not been for the lessons 
of thrift which the insurance com- 
panies have taught. 





ENDORSE WAR RISK BUREAU 


The Equitable Agency Clubs adopted 
the followivg resolution: 

“This convention of 1,100 field men 
and women of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society hereby pledges its un- 
qualified support to the Government 
War Risk life insurance, and in accord- 
ance with our patriotic duty, as well as 
following the declarations of the presi- 
dent of the society, earnestly to make 
every effort to induce soldiers and sail- 
crs to continue their Government insur- 
ance and to ultimately convert it to tho 
permanent forms. As insurance men we 
owe this duty to our soldiers and sailors, 
many of whom do not yet realize the 
great value of this insurance which the 
nation has provided for them.” 
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Agents Want Day 
to Take More Salary 


STAND AND SAY SO AT LUNCH 








Senator Kernan, Director in Society, 
Asks Producers to Express Their 
Opinion in Public 





The Equitable convention wound up 
with a great luncheon at the ball room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, tables being 
placed in the boxes and in an adjoining 
room to take care of the crowd. Presi- 
dent Day: was toastmaster and the 
speakers included John D. Kernan of 
Utica, a director of the Equitable; Sir 
Edmund Walker, president of the larg- 
est bank in Canada, also addressed 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers at their last annual convention, 
and the president of a technological 
institute. 

Senator Kernan kept the crowd in 
excellent humor by his odd slants on 
life insurance, agents and directors. A 
tugged individual, with prominent fea- 
tures and a roguish looking eye, he 
took the viewpoint that the officers and 
agents of a life company are all right 
in their way, but it’s really the board 
of directors who are responsible for 
the Society’s success. He went over 
the Equitable board names, showing 
the distinguished character of the 
members. 

Senator Kernan then gave the 
board’s estimate of Judge Day, which 
was high. 

“However, the board and the presi- 
dent do not always agree,” he said. “T’ll 
give you an illustration. 

“The president of the Metropolitan 
Life draws $100,000 a year; the presi- 
dent of the New York Life the same. 
The president of The Prudential is paid 
$75,000 a year; the president of the 
Mutual $72,000. Now, we think that 
Judge Day is just as big a man and 
his responsibilities are equal to those 
of the other presidents, but his salary 
is only $50,000. Just look what he has 
done with the Society since he became 
the head. Such work should be re- 
warded, and we voted to increase his 
salary, but the Judge would have none 
of it. Instead he said that the ‘flu’ 
losses were so great that he did not 
want any increase, and he was positive 
about it.” 

Looking earnestly at the crowd of 
agents and managers who packed the 
big room, Senator Kernan asked: 

“Do you not think Judge Day should 
have an increase in salary from the 
board of directors? Those who do 
arise and say so.” 

Every man in the room arose with a 
shout which could be heard in the 
lobby downstairs. 

One of the interesting statements 
made by Senator Kernan was that 
Woodrow Wilson was about to have 
been elected a director in the Equit- 
able when he was nominated for Presi- 
dent. He paid a tribute to the public 
spirited generosity of Colonel du Pont, 
who practically gave the Equitable 
policyholders $2,000,000 when he sold 
his stock so that the company could 
be mutualized. 





OTHER SIDE OF THE FENCE 

Some of the most valuable arguments 
come from the other side of the fence. 
As an illustration, the following expres- 
sion was made a few days ago by the 
wife of one of our prospects, who is 
now a policyholder: “Sure, Ora ought 
to carry life insurance. It ought to be 
easier for him to raise the interest (pre- 
mium) than it would be for me and the 
two little girls to raise the principal.” 
Isn’t that a strong argument? It came 
from the lips of a good wife and mother. 
—“The Dotted Line.” 
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Colonel Powell Tells 
Two Good Stories 


INSURANCE POINT IN’ BOTH 
When Loafing is Desirable and When 
it is Dangerous, Illustrated By 
Kentucky Man 


Colonel Henry J. Powell, of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, is a 
born story teller; but he never tells 
one unless it has a life insurance twist. 
Here’s a little talk he made at the 
Equitable Club convention last week 
which will illustrate his style: 

“If you want anything, boys, go after 
it. It’s all right to think you want 
something, but thought must be accom- 
panied by action. The infantry in 
northern France went after what they 
wanted and they got it. None of you 
club members would have been here 
if you had simply felt that New York 
was a nice town to visit, and then 
didn’t go out and deliver the goods so 
you could make the visit possible. 
There is too much loafing in life in- 
surance at the wrong time. There are 
times, of course, when it is all right 
to loaf a little bit. 

“Tll explain what I mean by a little 
story. A league baseball team in. the 
South on a training trip made a lot of 
people happy by agreeing to play the 
crack negro team of a penitentiary. 
The colored pitcher, tremendously ex- 
cited at facing the first big league 
batter, threw the ball without any 
preparation. it was knocked. to the 
fence. The second man faced him. 
Again he'did not wait, but delivered 
the ball as soon as the batter had 
stepped to the plate. Again it was 
knocked over the fielder’s head. This 
proved too much for one of the colored 
rooters and as the third man came to 
bat he shouted to the pitcher: 

““‘Take yo’ time, niggah; 
time. Youse in heah fo’ life.’ 

“That story illustrates the danger of 
not loafing enough. Now I'll tell you 
another which shows that you mustn’t 
loaf too much. 

“An ox and a mule were yoked to 3 
team and started for town. On the 
way the ox said to the mule with con- 
siderable contempt: ‘You work all the 
time. It’s just as easy to be lazy. I 
get hay and corn; can eat all I want 
to.’ 

“The mule responded: ‘I have no 
complairit. A good place to sleep is 
mine; and I have enough to eat.’ 

“Later the ox said: ‘I am not going 
to_pull at all. You will have to pull 
all the load.’ 

“When the town was reached the 
farmer took the mule and drove away, 
leaving the ox. Later, when he re- 
turned, the ox said to the mule: ‘You 
see; you are so conscientious. The 
farmer took you and he left me here.’ 

“*That’s right,’ said the mule. 

“*By the way, did you hear the old 
farmer say anything about you?’ 

“No, but I saw him talking to the 
butcher.’ ” 

That story is from the Arabian 
Nights. 


PENNSYLVANIA DECISION 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court in 
the case of Reilly vs. Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America decided that 
where a contract between a foreign in- 
surance company and its agent allowed 
commissions to agent on insurance writ- 
ten by him, he could not recover com- 
missions on insurance written before 
he had been authorized by insurance 
commissioner of the State to transact 
business in the State as the insurer’s 
agent. 


take yo’ 





FRED TENNEY A SUCCESS 


Old Giants’ First Baseman Went Into 
Life Insurance at Age 
of Forty 


Fred Tenney, who won fame as first 
baseman of the New York Giants, and 
after being a diamond star until he 
was forty, went with the Equitable in 
Boston, has made a success in his new 
profession, and is one of the most sat- 
isfactory agents there. Mr. Tenney 
says that he was favored at the start 
by his wide acquaintance, but was 
handicapped by his inability to talk. 

In baseball a player does a lot of 
thinking but not much talking. As 
Mr. Tenney was one of the quickest 
of baseball thinkers that asset helped 


him in insurance. Recently he has 
been mastering enough of the art of 
conversation to put him in the select 
class of agents. 





INSURES WAR HERO 


‘Tennessee’s famous war hero, Colonel 
Alvin C. York, upon whom were be- 
stowed innumerable honors by various 
Governmental, State and municipal au- 
thorities, and by numerous civic organi- 
zations, when he returned from France, 
has become a member of The Mutual 
Life. W. A. Harper, of the Nashville 
Agency, is the agent who wrote the 
application and handled the case. The 
witness to the application was Gov- 
ernor A. H. Roberts, of Tennessee. The 
policy was an Ordinary Life with Dis- 
ability Benefits and General Double In- 
demnity. 

“We are proud to welcome this dis- 
tinguished soldier to our membership, 
and we congratulate Mr. Harper on his 
good fortune in being the means of 
bringing Colonel York to The Mutual 
Life,” says the Company. 





In the National Council of Insurance 
Federations there are 106 ‘insurance 
companies, including fifty-one fire com- 
panies. Eastern life insurance com- 
panies who are members of the Na- 
tional Council are the Columbian Na- 
tional, Aetna, Travelers, Massachusetts 
Mutual, and Niagara Life. 











Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITIONS ON DECEMBER 31, 1918 
DONE _. crcisarsioviacerecens ecccscccosoccoccoss 
Liabilities 
Capital and Surplus .... 
Insurance in Force 
Payments to Policyhoidere” 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization 


JOHN G. WALKER, President. 





























REAL SATISFACTION 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 
by calling at 


220 BROADWAY 
Phone 6030 Cortlandt 
































Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS | 




















at any time in our history. 


in force over $150,000,000. 





19,712 LEADS 


were distributed among Fidelity field men in 1918—the result of 
our direct mail advertising. This is agency co-operation on a 
vast scale and explains why we are writing more business than 


The Fidelity operates in 40 states. 
reserve basis. Faithfully serving insurers since 1878. Insurance 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


Full level net premium 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


For Agency Contracts address 


LIFE MSURAMLT 


AUMOm 


AUSTING 


SAN ANTON) 
oDELRIL o*COMPANY®, 


0. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 
WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 
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“Insurance” Tells 
of Lakey’s Career 


WAS LIFE INSURANCE AGENT 





Was a Clergyman When He Joined 
Connecticut Mutual Life in Cleve- 
land; Worked as Educator 





In the current. issue of “Insurance” 
appears a memorial notice of the late 
editor of that paper, Charles D. Lakey. 
He was eighty-eight years old at the 
time of his death, and he called upon 
jnsurance men almost to the end. The 
article in “Insurance” follows: 

“Charles D. Lakey, owner of this 
journal, died on Sunday last at his sum- 
mer home in Melvin Village, N. H., 
from a brain clot, after lying about eight 
days in more or less impaired con- 
sciousness. 

“He was born in Palmyra, N. Y., De- 
cember 28, 1831, and had entered on 
the second half of his 88th year when 
the last call came. After an education 
at the district school and the neighbor- 
ing Academy, he learned the trade of a 
carriage smith in an apprenticeship of 
two years, and in vacations worked at 
this trade while further studying at the 
Academy in Macedon and the Genesee 
Wesleyan Conference in Lima, N. Y. 
In 1854 he joined the North Ohio Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but in 1868 withdrew from the 
Conference because of ill health. He 
turned into life insurance, beginning in 
the Connecticut Mutual’s Cleveland ag- 
ency, and the premium income of that 
agency rose within eleven months from 
$8,000 to $48,000. From 1865 to 1868, he 
was general agent for the Phoenix Mu- 
tual for Illinois, being located in Chi- 
cago; in the latter year he founded the 
Spectator, and, somewhat later, the 
American Builder. In 1883, almost 36 
years ago, he started this journal, in 
partnership with Samuel H. Davis, 
who died in May of 1903, and since Mr. 
Davis’s death he has been continuing it 
alone. He was twice married, and 
leaves a daughter, long well known for 
work in the campaign for Pure Food, 
the late Liberty Loans, and other public 
causes. 

Work As Educator 

“In his time Mr. Lakey wrote many 
educational and stirring leaflets on life 
insurance, which had an extraordinarily 
large circulation. His style was his 
own—marked by a vigor and a punch 
that drove home the points made; the 
campaign of Insurance long ago against 
the bogus Lloyds, for instance, is not 
yet forgotten. 

“He had long been the Dean of in- 
surance journalism, and his stalwart 
figure and strong personality were 
prominently known in underwriting 
circles; but in late years the infirmities 
of age, made worse by failing vision, so 
restricted his movements that he had to 
contemplate much in which he desired 
to personally participate. Yet he re- 
tained to the last his intolerance of in- 
tolerance, his abhorrence of the untrue 
everywhere, his sturdy opposition to 
the sham and the pseudo. 

“He believed in a Providence that 
plans, watches, and guides, overruling 
the follies and passions of men, and 
carrying the world towards a consum- 
mation, ‘one far-off divine event to 
which the whole creation moves.’ In 
the horror and stress of recent years, 
he had to rely, as all of us have had to 
rely, on the Power of which the hymn 
assures us that ‘thine eternal thought 
moves on thine undisturbed affairs.’ 

“When his old and dear friend, John 
R. Hegeman, was suddenly called, in 
April last, he was physically unable to 
attend the funeral, nor could he put 
into words all he felt; so he rested with 
this simple line: 

“Good-bye, Old Friend, Good-bye. 
We shall meet in the morning. The 
morning is not far.’ 

It has proved not to be, and the 


Ambler Held in 
$20,000 Bail By Court 


CHARGED WITH EMBEZZLEMENT 








Commissioner Donaldson Says if Pitts- 
burgh L. & T. Gets $229,941, 
Account Will Be Square 





Financial jugglery by which $45,000 
of state trust funds were used by 
Charles A. Ambler, as Pennsylvania 
state insurance commissioner, to settle 
private debts, and checks aggregating 
$750,000 manipulated by him in an effort 
to save a looted bank, were bared this 
week in the State of Pennsylvania’s in- 
vestigation into the smash of the North 
Penn Bank. 

Charged with embezzlement, mal- 
feasance in office and various conspir- 
acies, the former insurance commis- 
sioner occupied the chair of a common 
prisoner and presented an unbroken 
smile during three hours of damaging 
testimony. 

He was held in $20,000 bail by Magis- 
trate Pennock for the grand jury. 

The Ambler-Davis Company, contrac- 
tors, with offices in Philadelphia, in 
which company Ambler is the leading 
figure, was the main beneficiary of the 
juggling which grew out of the huge 
sums falling into Ambler’s hands as 
state receiver of defunct insurance 
companies while head of the state in- 
surance department under Governor 
Brumbaugh. Among these defunct cor- 
porations was the Pittsburgh Life & 
Trust. 

Officials of four different banks were 
called to the witness stand to prove the 
embezzlement charges against Ambler. 
They told of three different: operations 
by which funds of the Pittsburgh Life 
& Trust were transferred through a 
common bank to meet obligations of 
the Ambler-Davis concern. 

The present insurance commissioner, 
Thomas B. Donaldson, who succeeded 
Ambler, told of his efforts to get the 
Pittsburgh Life & Trust funds trans- 
ferred to him from Ambler. He said 
the total due from Ambler on all bank- 
rupt concerns was approximately $515,- 
000. Of the Pittsburgh L. & T. funds 
$76,342 were in the North Penn on De- 
cember 1, 1918, but the North Penn de- 
posit was gradually increased until it 
amounted to $404,948 when Donaldson 
took office. Of the North Penn fund 
$175,000 was turned over to Ambler in 
various amounts between March and the 
day the bank closed, leaving $229,941 
and interest still in the wrecked bank. 
Should the state get $229,948 with in- 
terest from the North Penn, the Pitts- 
burgh L. & T. account would be square. 





WASHBURN-CROSBY GROUP 





Three Thousand Employes Insured in 
Travelers—$500 to $2,000 Coverage 
—Schedule Retroactive 





The Washburn-Crosby Company of 
Minneapolis has recently purchased life 
insurance for some 3,000 employes from 
The Travelers Insurance Company. The 
face value of the contract will exceed 
four million dollars and the schedule 
of benefits is a generous one. 

All employes who have been with 
the company as much as three months 
will receive $500 insurance; those who 
have completed six months will re- 
ceive $750; and at the completion of a 
year the amount becomes $1,000, at two 
years $1,250, and so on until a maxi- 
mum of $2,000 is reached. 

The schedule is retroactive, and the 
employer pays the entire premium. 








same benison might be uttered of him- 
self. The morning—when, as Isaiah and 
David tell us, it will be light and we 
shall awake, satisfied, because in God’s 
likeness—is not very far for any of us, 
if we measure our little span here 
against all coming time.” 


Sai 
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The layman can understand 
the charts, tabulations and 


illustrations in the new 


Sales Book 


published by 


The Connecticut Mutual 








Life Insurance Company 








to assist its agents in 
rendering 


“Professional Public Service” 
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PURELY MUTUAL CHARTERED 1857 


THE 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
WM. D. VAN DYKE, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,680,936,546 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Conpiete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate GEO. E. COPELAND, 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
Company Milwaukee, Wis. 














Mr. Successful Life Insurance Agent: 
Do you want to secure a General Agency 
for yourself? If so, read this, it is 


WORTH KNOWING 


A $5,000 policy in the United Life and Accident Insurance Company guarantees: 
FIRST, that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the Policy will 
be paid. 
COND, that in case of death from any AOOIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be paid. ’ 
THIRD. that in case of death few, qoetatn SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, 
THR licy, wi paid. : 
304 FO RI ny _ Ss. a "ae disability as a result of accidental injury, a 
Company will pay direct to the insured at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during = : 
disability, but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity wi “Ss 
the rate of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can naeeceen ° 
MORE? And WHY should any man be satisfied with a policy that —-> ess? 
Annual Premium, Ordinary Life, at Age 35..-..-+.sesserrereeeeees —- 
Twenty parent . ~ a 
ty Y ndowment, a BO BS. ccrcccccccccccvccscccccccccsess ‘ 
ound Poder wanted in the follow ing States: Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Ohio and the District of Columbia. Address: 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income. and General Efficiency 

















Twenty-three reasons 
for buying insurance 
now are given by 
“The Organizer.” All 
of them are good: 

1. Because tomorrow may be too 
late. 

2. Because life insurance brings 
peace of mind to the man who loves 
his family. 

3. Because if you live to old age you 
may need the proceeds of the policy 
yourself. 

4. Because you must realize that 
your breath and your liabilities do not 
end at the same time. 

5. Because nothing is more fickle 
than riches. The investment regarded 
safe today may be worthless tomorrow. 

6. Because being insured in an ade- 
quate amount will make you a better 
citizen and a better husband and 
father. 

7. Because it is a part of your duty, 
just as much so as it is to provide 
food and raiment for your family today. 

8. Because life insurance will give 
you, as a business man, god standing 
with your banker and the business 
world. 

9. Because, if rightly written, it will 
pay double benefit to the family if you 
are prematurely taken away through 
accidental causes. 

10. Because experience of more than 
seventy-six years proves that well man- 
aged life insurance companies provide 
the safest investment in the world. 

11. Because the records up to date 
show that most men at death leave no 
estate to speak of for wife and chil- 
dren other than life insurance. 

12. Because life insurance is a better 
investment for the average city man 
than an automobile or a whole lot of 
other things which folks can get along 
without. 

13. Because it is said that only one 
fire insurance policy in every 1,260 be- 
comes a claim; whereas every life in- 
surance policy, if kept up, must mature. 

14. Because even if you live beyond 
your allotted time there is small 
chance that you will ever pay to the 
company as much as the company will 
pay your family. 

15. Because even if you are well-to- 
do, life insurance will provide ready 
cash for your widow when your funds 
might otherwise all be tied up in the 
settlement of the estate. 

16. Because your widow would be re- 
quired to invest $30,000 at 5 per cent 
interest to yield an income of $125 
per month, the salary of the average 
clerk behind the counter. 

17. Because you can buy an income 
policy and do in one transaction now 
that which would require twenty or 
thirty years of careful saving to ac- 
complish in any other manner. 

18. Because if you are young or mid- 
dle aged you can carry life insurance 
vrotection through annual deposits of 
from two to four per cent of the face 
amount of the insurance. 

19. Because this is a _ period of 
wreckless spending on the part of the 
average citizen and it ought to be easy 
to lay aside a certain amount from 
one’s income with which to pay life 
insurance premiums. 

20. Because ninety-nine out of one 
hundred normal, healthy men nowa- 
days, with family obligations, buy life 
insurance, realizing that in no other 
way ever devised can a man make im- 
mediate provision for his family. 

21. Beeause, if rightly written, in the 
event of your permanent disability you 
will not only be relieved of the pay- 
ment of further premiums, but you 
yourself will be provided with an in- 
come as long as you live, without 


23 Reasons 
For Buying 
Insurance Now 


jeopardizing the protection of the 
family in the least. 

22. Because for aught we know val- 
ues of real estate and many other 
forms of investment may be very 
much inflated at the present time, at 
least they are subject to fluctuation, 
while there is no shrinkage in a life 
insurance policy in any of the old es- 
tablished life insurance companies. 

23. Because the very argument you 
use against buying insurance now— 
that of the high cost of living—tur- 
nishes the best reason in the world for 
life insurance. If the high cost of the 
necessaries of life keep you, with a 
good income, hustling to maintain your 
former standard of living, how would 
it be with your family if every cent of 
income was cut off? 

* * * 

An outstanding loan on a life 
insurance policy is a mort- 
gage on the policy. If the 
insured dies before repaying 
the loan, the loan is deduct- 
ed when payment is made to the ben- 
eficiary. The insured has the use of the 
money himself, the company has the 
bookkeeping, and the widow of the in- 
sured finds the sum of life insurance 
she expected to receive more or less 
impaired, says “The Prudential Re- 
cord.” 

A mortgaged policy is a breeder of 
dissatisfaction. There is no debt easier 
to forget than a policy loan. ‘A mort- 
gaged policy does not dun the insured 
for payment. And as the interest ac- 
cumulations grow, the policyholder is 
inevitably tempted to sink the whole 
policy, by taking the loan limit, and 
letting it lapse. 

Outstanding policy loans present a 
man’s-size field for the practice of con- 
servation. Most men, if told that their 
family will be the loser, will lend a con- 
siderate ear, when you urge them to 
clear up their loan. Why not plan a 
definite campaign for this valuable and 
practical purpose? 

on 


Cancel 
the 
Mortgage 


A well known executive of 

Seeing the one of the country’s most 
Thing progressive concerns—an 
Through authority on the hiring of 
help—has repeatedly made 

the statement that he could get any 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HARTFORD, 





THE TRAVELERS 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 


NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 








number of beginners; it was the “fin- 
ishers” that he was after, says the Re- 
liance Life. 

In other words, the men in whom he 
would rather piace the trust of helping 
to carry on his business, were of the 
persistent type. For it is only men 
who have the quality “persistency” 
that will and do “see a thing through.” 

And why is the quality necessary if 
a man is to be successful, whatever 
his profession? Simply because of the 
fact that most things look far more 
easy on paper than they are practi- 
eally. And the man having made up 
his mind as to just how long it would 
take to complete the work, and just 
how much effort it would require, is 
destined to disappointment at the 
realization that his calculations were 
misleading. And if a man’s heart isn’t 
in his work, regardless of the nature 
of that work, the results attained show 
his lack of interest, every time. 

Beginners are easy to find—it’s the 
“finishers” who are individual. 

* * & 


Some two years azo 
one of my competi- 
tors wrote a man in 
the twenties for $3,- 
000 of life insurance 
including the disabil- 


Little Human 
Interest Stories 
That Sell 
Life Insurance 








surance. 





“The Oldest Company in America” — 


Issued tts first Policy in 1843 


Three leadership achievements of the Mutual Life:—The American 
Experience Table of Mortality, the corner-stone of modern life in- 
The “contribution plan” of surplus distribution, used al- 
most universally by American companies. 
ment policy, the basic form of all Life Income contracts. 


“Mutual Life”’—known in every household. 
and service, notable financial strength, co-operation with agencies. 
Life Insurance at its best!—the Agent’s desire and ideal. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 


ity benefits. It was a difficult case to 


The Continuous Instal- 


Unexcelled policies 


























close because the prospect had never 
been sick and had a fine family history. 
However, six weeks after he had paid 
for the policy he was taken with in- 
fantile paralysis and when he recoy- 
ered from it had lost the use of his 
legs for life. Now he has his pre- 
miums waived and draws $30 monthly. 

Before I left for the army I wrote 
much business on the argument that 
perhaps it was the prospect’s last 
chance to buy insurance from me. One 
of my good prospects told me that due 
to Liberty Bonds, taxes, etc., he could 
not put on more insurance until Janv- 
ary of this year. It happened that I 
was back then and he was one of the 
first I called on. I found him sitting 
in a chair, where rheumatism had kept 
him for the last sixteen weeks. Such 
an atteck postpones for five years and 
frequently disqualifies our applicants. 
His main regret is that he did not take 
the policy when he was in good health. 

Our company has a unique method of 
circularizing, with which your reader; 
are probably familiar. On May 12 of 
this year a man answered one of our 
letters and indicated that he was in 
the market for life insurance. The 
card reached me a week later. I called 
et his office and learned that on May 
14, two days after he had answered 
the letter. he was fatally injured in an 
auto accident. At the time of my call 
he was in the hospital lingering be- 
tween life and death.—John G. Wintsch 
in the “Phoenix Mutual Field.” 





COLLECTION SAYINGS 

The Aetna Life Insurance Company's 
snappy little paper, called “Pep,” prints 
these sayings under the head of “Col- 
lection Cracks”: 

Collectors with gardens will apprec- 
iate the fact that it is always well to get 
rid of all the Dead Beats. 

Telescopes and Collections are about 
the same when extended—they repre 
sent long drawn out affairs. 

The only kind of an order to take 
from a delinquent policyholder is 4 
Money Order. : 

Plug for all kinds of money excepting 
cere-money. Leave that to the goveri- 
ment. 

No matter how tough a dollar may be, 
you wiil always find it legal tender. 

Collecting Premiums is like going to 
a lunch room— you only get what you 
Demand. 

No dollar is so green but what it cal 
be taught to do some good. . 

It is better to have a debtor pay his 
bills as a friend, than as an enemy. 





After five years of service as agency 
manager of the American National of 
Galveston, Tex., J. Frank Montgomery 
has resigned. 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


The Thrift Campaign reinforces the Provi- 
dent agent’s canvass for long endowment. 


Northwest corner Fourth and Chestnut Streets 




















Monthly Income Insurance 





By J. B. HALL 


This paper read at Calgary Convention of the Canadian Association of Life Underwriters 


Income insurance is the result of a became payable to the assured himself 
process of evolution working along should he become totally and perma- 
natural _ —- hae pan wag re nently disabled before the age of 60. 
ginning. Its introduction dates bac Thus, we see, the gradual process of 
to 1893, when Emory McClintock, then eyojution through which ee “ecomne” 
actuary of the Mutual Life, originated jqea has passed to find its fuller frui- 
the “Income For Life” policy. Prior to tion in our present day policies. It 
this date, the only form of income has even developed so far, that, while 
policies was what we now know as_ we issue special income policies with 
the ordinary instalment policy—first -pecial trust and commutation clauses 
made use of by the Penn Mutual. The included, we also include in every pol- 
evolution brought about by Mr. McClin-  jcey issued optional benefits of a sim- 
tock provided for the payment of in- jjar character. In these days we do 
stalments throughout the lifetime of not stand still. The world moves on 
the beneficiary, and these contracts it would seem with accelerated speed, 
were known as continuous instalment and life insurance companies must 
keep pace with the times. The end is 
not yet, and who shall say, that, as 
we move onward in our efforts to 
ameliorate the conditions of mankind, 


This was a step in the right direc- 
tion. Later, the monthly income pol- 
icy was introduced, two hundred and 
forty monthly instalments only being 
payable. The continuous feature was 
then added, thus involving the benefi- 
ciary’s age and making her a recipi- 
ent for life of a guaranteed monthly 
income. Still later the participating 
feature was added, whereby the bene- 
ficiary after the death of the assured 
bad her income supplemented by ex- 
cess interest earnings. The guaran- 
teed income which could be paid was 
arrived at by our actuaries by using a 
low interest rate of 3% per cent and 
sometimes 3 per cent. With com- 
panies earning on their funds as high 
a rate as 6 per cent, and sometimes “Income insurance” are magic words 
more, the low rate of 3% per cent which open for us the ears of our pros- 
seemed very meagre and shrewd busi- pects. Without an income we cannot 
ness men were led to consider seri- live, and how small a percentage there 
ously whether it would not be more are who possess an income from in- 
profitable to have their insurance vestments sufficient to support life. 
monies pass to a trust company for ach man must work to produce an 
investment at profitable rates, and thus jncome—in other words, he must work 
enhance the income returns for the to live. This income is required, not 
advantage of their beneficiaries. This for himself alone but for his family, 
led to the introduction of the “par- his devnendents. Certain forces op- 
ticipating” feature already referred to. erate to cut off this income temporarily 

Unemployment Insurance or permanently; unemployment, disa- 

Then followed the addition of “disa- bility, and last of all death itself, from 
bility clauses” as they are found in whom none can escape. For the mo- 
present day policies with the income ment, we perforce must eliminate the 
feature so extended that an income first of these causes until this process 


human happiness, new ways shall not 
be found whereby the life insurance 
institutions in Canada can add their 
quota to this progressive movement. 
We have heard of “unemployment in- 
surance” in the old land. Unemploy- 
ment destroys the family income as 
does the death of the bread winner. 
May it not be possible for life insur- 
ance companies to step into the breach 
and enlarge still further their sphere 
of usefulness. 


Magic Words for the Prospect 


and attempt to add to the sum of 






THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 

Secure prompt action in the 








INSURANCE COM 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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payable in one sum? From force of 

















of evolution has worked its way 
further. With the second we have al- habit. 


ready dealt in part. A total and 
permanent disability benefit goes a 
long way, and our brothers in the 
accident insurance field have, to a 
large extent, taken care of this field 
as far as partial or temporary disa- 
bility is concerned. What we as life 


Let it not be understood that I rec- 
ommend nothing but income insurance. 
It must’ be conceded, that when a 
bread winner dies, ready money is re- 
quired to pay doctor’s bills, funeral 
expenses, debts, and the like. For 
this reason some insurance should be 
underwriters are most deeply inter- carried payable in one sum at death, 
ested in is the third of the trio—the the amount varying, of course, with 
loss of income by death. the circumstances surrounding the 

Let us change our slogan. Let us case. Each case must be considered 
no longer sell simply life insurance. individually. Young men usually take 
Let us sell “income insurance.” When on life insurance before marriage to a 
a man dies his family does not lose greater or less extent and this is in- 
thereby so many thousands of dollars. variably payable in one sum at death. 
He is not like a building burned down, Such insurance could be used for the 
which will call for so many thousands purposes referred to, and if more were 
of dollars to replace. He is an in- required, more could be effected. It is 
come producer. His income ceases at the married man—the bread winner— 
death. It is his income which sup-_ the support of a household to whom I 
ports the family, and it is that which refer when I argue for income insur- 
ceases at his death and must be re- ance. 
laced, at least in part, if his family No Monthly Income Too Small 
are to be housed, fed and educated. Another point of importance is this: 
Wife Has No Investment Experience it is a common occurrence for an 

The wife of the average man is ac- agent to neglect to suggest income in- 
customed to look to her husband’s in- surance unless his client can afford to 
come for the support of the home. purchase a policy guaranteeing at 
She has her allowance in the case of least $50 a month. No amount is too 
the business or professional man, her small to consider. Ten dollars per 
husband’s pay envelope in the case of month may rent a room. Twenty dol- 
the working man. In either case she lars a home—call it “home insurance,” 
plans her expenditures a week, a fort- if you will, when dealing with the man 
night, or a month at a time. She of small means. It is all the same. 
plans in this way over many years. With a home a widow can do much. 
She has no experience with principal It gives her courage to face a pre- 
sums, except. where, through careful carious future. No man can calmly 
planning and saving, she can accumu-_ face the possibility of his loved ones 
late enough to make a payment on a_ being left homeless. 
home or buy some Victory Bonds. How With clients of large incomes larger 
then can she have obtained any ex- amounts can be suggested. With men 
perience of investments, and if she of means there are many avenues of 
were left $5,000, in one sum or less, or approach. First. the wife to be pro- 
more, no matter what the amount— vided with an income for life; then, 
how could she be expected to know’ the daughters in a similar way, but 
how to invest it safely, and so as to’ to a less extent; the sons, with an in- 
produce a regular income to provide come for educational purposes, and so 
for the future of herself and the edu- on. With men of wealth, legacies to 
eation of her children? Could the relatives, bequests to servants, dona- 
average man do it himself? I think tions to charity, to institutions, etc. 
not. We all look to our income for our 
wants, and we look to that income 
to come to us in weekly or monthly 
instalments. It is our way of living. 
It is the way all over the world. 

Does it not seem to you the natural 
and sane thing for us to insure this 
income? Then why sell insurance 





2,125 PAGES OF 1917 REPORTS 

The Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment has just issued a report of 2,125 
pages, beautifully bound in red, and 
containing statements of the insurance 
companies, as of December 31, 1917. A 
little late. 

















What Money Could Not Buy 


_ The name Massachusetts Mutual is packed full of meaning to the 
insuring public. It stands for perfect protection at low net cost, for 
absolute security, and for unexcelled service. It stands for something 
which no money could buy—an untarnished reputation. Sixty-eight 
years of square dealing have gone into the making of that name. Is it 
strange that it means so much to the representatives of the Company? 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 




























The Agents of the 
| New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
After another Year of Splendid Success, 








Face the New Responsibilities resulting from the War, 
with the Determination to give that 
Generous Service which is making Life Insurance 














| A Universal Necessity 
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What Life Insurance 
is and What it Does 


VIEWPOINT OF MICHIGAN MAN 


Modern, Practical Way of Fulfilling 
the Commandment: “Bear Ye One 
Another’s Burdens” 


E. H. Marshall, of the Northern As- 
surance, discussed “What Life Insurance 
Is and What It Does” at the convention 
recently held by the Company. He said: 

Life Insurance to me, means the Key- 
stone of Life. It is the Stone in the 
Center of the Arch that makes the 
whole structure solid and safe. It is 
ABOUT life Insurance and WITH it that 
T am allowed to participate in Life to 
the fullest extent. People have so long 
confused Life Insurance with Death In- 
surance, that we have to bring the true 
meaning to their attention, before they 
are in position to see the real worth of 
Insurance to themselves. 

“What life Insurance is and what it 
does” is a very big subject and one that 
I cannot hope to cover in a short article. 
Leaving out the technical side of the 
subject, it is the modern, practical way 
of fulfilling the command “Bear Ye One 
Another’s Burdens.” It is leaving the 
world better than we found it. With 
the help of life insurance our credit in 
the commercial world is put on a better 
basis. We are looked upon as a better 
and safer man with whom to do busi- 
ness. It is evident that we have given 
some real thought and consideration to 
our creditors. 

The old rule still holds zood—“You 
help Me and T’ll help You.” Which only 
means that you are helping yourself. It 
has a way of helping those who help 
themselves. 

It is only through the benefits of life 
insurance that the young man can dis- 
count the uncertainties of time in ac- 
enmulatine a sufficient estate for the 
family. Without life insurance he may 
put forth every effort to save and pro- 
vide for them, and in case he is taken 
away his efforts have come to naught. 

With the increased cost of living 
there has been a general shifting about 
of methods to meet present-day condi- 
tions. The usual way of depending 
* largely on savings to form the estate 
has proved inadequate. Five years ago 
where men had incomes and money at 
hand to take care of the family, they 
had a definite idea what this estate 
would buy. But an estate sufficient to 
meet the living expense five years ago 
does not have sufficient buying power 
today. The man with the large estate 
finds that said estate is subject to un- 
usually large taxes to be paid to the 
government in event of death. And this 
tax must be met in cash within one year 
after death. Insurance is the logical 
way for him to provide to meet this tax, 
thereby keeping his estate intact. 

To return to the condition of the av- 
erage salary man.,we find he has been 
doing some thinking along this line and 
has some ideas of his own. His creed 
seems to be something like this—Live 
decently, enjoy yourself and see that the 
family enjoy themselves. This is about 
the condition in which every normally 
healthy man wants to exist. And he 


represents a pretty good citizen. If he 
tries to save too much, he and his fam- 
ily have to forego a great many reason- 
able pleasures that might be enjoyed. 

I can put 10 per cent of my income 
into insurance and immediately create 
a much larger estate than in any other 
way. The average young man can and 
should carry $10,000 of insurance. The 
plan varies according to his age and 
circumstances. But on the whole I am 
in favor of a long term endowment. Now 
that I have the equivalent of $10,000 in 
the bank for the family if anything 
should happen, I feel a lot easier. I 
have a right to enjoy myself and see 
that they enjoy a reasonable part of the 
money earned. By enjoyment I don’t 
mean that all should be spent. But if 
I am taken away, I have not done the 
family an injustice by not saving more. 
IT have left a larger and better estate 
than I could have done by the savings 
or legitimate investment plan. - An es- 
tate that is free from debts, deprecia- 
tion or worry. One that will provide an 
income that is not directly dependent 
on my Management. This management 
is one of the valuable things that I 
have insured. 

Now the many advantages of this 
investment are apparent. First, to have 
any other $10.000 estate I have to have 
$10,000 fully paid in or I owe for the 
balance. Next, I have a guarantee that 
the principal will not be lost, and I have 
the entire assets of the company back 
of my individual estate. 

There is no charge for all this good 
management. And the interest is al- 
ways added to the principal with no 
periods of loss through not finding good 
investments or delinquent interest. All 
of this estate IT have created for the 
family without loss to myself if I live. 
Now that I have lived, I find that I re- 
lieve myself of premiums at a reason- 
able age and still have a good insurance 
value in policies. If I have been un- 
fortunate and lost my health for an 
indefinite period, I am to receive $1,000 
per year as long as in this condition, 
without using up any of the protection I 
figured my family needed before my 
loss of earning power. 

There is always that period in every 
man’s life when he wants to ease up on 
the outgo of cash. When he has a fam- 
ily at the most expensive age—girls in 
High School—boys in College, here is 
where he welcomes the end of the prem- 
ium paying period. And at the same 
time needs the protection. Mother is 
not as young as she once was. And as 
he looks over the policy he realizes that 
there is some money that is not only 
saved but has stayed saved for twenty 
years. When he is 60 or 65 and the 
family is self-supporting and Dad can 
use the cash, he has it for himself. And 
it still lets him “Live Decently, Enjoy 
yourself and see that the Family en- 
joys themselves.” 


NEW EDITION OF TAX BOOK 

Lafayette B. Gleason and Alexander 
Otis, well-known New York attorneys 
who wrote a book on the inheritance 
tax, which was published by Matthew 
Bender & Co., Albany, have written a 
new edition of the book which is to be 
published in a month, and which will 
include life insurance comments. 








Walter J. Dwyer, of Dayton, has been 
elected president of the agents’ organi- 
zation of the Equitable Life of Iowa. 





ests of all members. 





A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and am unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 

PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 


Address, 











Imperative Public 
Need for Tax Reform 


SO SAYS BANKER OTTO H. KAHN 


Will Cut Down Prices; Better System 
for Promoting Thrift Urged 
By Him 


Placing blame for the high cost of 
living largely on the country’s present 
methods of taxation, Otto H. Kahn, of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., bankers, in a memo- 
randum to a high Washington official, 
suggests the appointment by the gov- 
ernment of a non-political body of ex- 
perts to study the effects of the various 
kinds of taxation which have been in 
force during and since the war and to 
make recommendations to Congress for 
improvement. 

In addition, as means of combating 
the high cost of living, he suggests the 
creation of a federal bureau of salvage 
that would advise the public of the 
lessons learned in saving wealth from 
the ecrap heap, such as was accom- 
plished by the Army Salvage Board and 
by a similar body in Great Britain. 
Promoting and teaching thrift should 
be a function of this board, he con- 
tinued. 

Mr. Kahn’s third suggestion is for a 
“general staff” that would face the eco- 
nomic problems of the reconstruction 
period and seek solutions even as the 
army and navy have boards of experts 
to deal with strategic problems. He 
would have as members business men, 
working men, farmers and economists. 

One Factor Neglected 

Mr. Kahn’s memorandum reads in 
part:— 

“It is a remarkable circumstance that 
in the public discussion of the factors 
which are responsible for the prevalence 
of excessively high prices the subject of 
taxation has hardly been mentioned. 
Yet it is, I believe, a demonstrable fact 
that the unscientific system of taxation 
adopted in this country since 1917 has 
played a considerable part in boosting 
Prices. 

' “My criticism is not of the magnitude, 
but of the method, of our tax measures. 
My point is that we have omitted to im- 
pose certain easily borne, easily col- 
lected, greatly productive and well test- 
ed taxes, such as—to quote only one 
minor, but characteristic, instance—a 
stamp tax or cheque, and have grossly 
maladjusted others, with the result that 
our revenue legislation has largely con- 
tributed to throw our economic equilib- 
rium out of gear—to the detriment of 
everybody, and particularly to the great 
cost and damage of the masses of the 
people. I realize, of course, that even 
if strict governmental economy is prac- 
tised, we are faced with the necessity 
of raising a vast sum of money annual- 
ly by taxation. For years to come di- 


rect taxation is bound to be far heavier 
than formerly, because in addition to 
the interest and sinking fund on our 
war debt and other items accruing more 
or less directly from the war, we have 
to meet the loss in revenue arising from 
the advent of prohibition. But I am 
convinced that the needed amount cap 
and should be raised with far less vexa. 
tion, complexity and economic disloca- 
tion and disadvantage than have result- 
ed, and were bound to result, from the 
revenue measures now in force. 


Burden for Those Who Can Bear It 

“Nothing is further from my thought 
than to object to the obvious purpose 
underlying our war taxation, namely, to 
impose the greatest burden upon those 
able to bear it. I do not wish to dis- 
pute for a moment that taxation must 
be laid in accordance with the dictates 
of social justice. To advocate a scheme 
of taxation which would spare wealth 
would be both wrong and fatuous. Yet 
I cannot escape the conclusion that the 
very extreme of the burden laid upon 
business and income has partially de- 
feated the purpose which the framers 
of our taxation legislation apparently 
had in view, and at the same ‘time has 
given rise to certain unforeseen and 
troublous developments—as invariably 
happens in the case of extreme meas- 
ures, especially where economics are in- 
volved. Now that the emergency of the 
war is over, I believe that the entire 
matter should be subjected to unpreju- 
diced and competent critical review. 

“We have raised in taxes over forty 
per cent of our total governmental ex- 
penditures in the two war years (ex- 
cluding loans to allied nations). In- 
deed, if we deduct from ‘current’ ex- 
penditures the amounts spent for in- 
vestments of permanent value, such as 
ships, ship yards, stocks of the War 
Finance Corporation, etc.—as any busi- 
ress man would in making up his bal- 
ance sheet—we find that we have raised 
by taxation pretty nearly fifty per cent 
of the government’s total expenditures 
during the war. That is a stupendous 
achievement, which no other nation has 
come anywhere near paralleling. I 
think the necessity, and with it the ad- 
visability, of imposing taxes of extreme 
magnitude has gone by with the passing 
of the war, and that the disproportion- 
ate burdening of the present generation 
to enable unduly rapid extinction of our 
war debt would be both an injustice 
and a mistake, but I am convinced that 
during the war it was wise and advan- 
tageous to resort to taxation to the ex- 
tent that we did.” 

How Excess Profits Tax Works 

Mr. Kahn explained how excess profits 
taxes increase cost of production. He 
charged also that the income tax, “by 
reason of the kind and manner of its 
gradation, instead of promoting more 
frugal living is a breeder of extrava- 
gance and thus of high prices,” on the 
theory that many persons spend their 
money wildly rather than save it only 
to lose much in taxes. The investor, 








Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 

with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 
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in order to recoup a portion of his in- 
come tax, he said, demands higher 
rates of interest, thus enhancing the 
cost of capital, which again makes for 
higher prices. “Or he buys tax exempt 
ponds, thus diminishing the quantity of 
funds available for private enterprise.” 

The housing famine and high rentals 
Mr. Kahn attributed to the fact that 
private enterprise generally speaking 
has withdrawn from the field of real 
estate mortgages “because they do not 
yield a sufficiently attractive return 
after taking into account the income 


tax.” 

Mr. Kahn continued :— 

“When I was in England in the spring 
of 1918, I was authoritatively informed 
that the Department of the Director Gen- 
eral of Supplies, through its system of 
salvage, had saved to the nation in the 
zourse of three years the sum of $500,- 
000,000. ‘Created’ would really be a 
better word to employ than ‘saved,’ for 
that sum represents wealth created out 
of things which formerly went largely 
into the scrap heap. : 

“Tt believe that if we apply systematic- 
ally, thoroughly and in a nationwide 
way the lessons open to us through the 
experience of other peoples during the 
war (and successfully practised also by 
our Army Salvage Department in 
France) as to the usability and value 
of materials heretofore considered more 
or less as waste, the effect in the reduc- 
tion of the cost of living will be decided- 
ly noticeable, and the addition to the 
national wealth will run into amazing 
figures. I would suggest, therefore, the 
creation of a Federal Bureau of Salvage, 
the functions of which should be mainly 
informatory and advisory. 


Value of Thrift 


“Observation appears to show that 
the thrift lessons of the war are being 
rapidly unlearned. A general exhorta- 
tion to be thrifty is not only to direct 
a persistent propaganda to encourage 
saving, but to indicate how, where and 
in what way to save. Some savings are 
more needed, and more effective, than 
others. Some are wiser and more de- 
sirable than others. Numerous savings 
are practicable which really involve no 
deprivation at all. 

“Thrift, as particularly the example of 
France has demonstrated, is a national 
asset of the greatest value. It is astound- 
ing how great is the effect of a mul- 
tiplicity of savings, and, conversely, of 
a multiplicity of extravagance. The ef- 
fect upon prices is cumulative one way 
or the other. 

“It is simply inconceivable that either 
the President or Congress or the var- 
ious executive departments and boards 
can give the necessary time and thor- 
oughness of study to the variety of 
complex questions which call for con- 
sideration and action. The burden 
which both the House and the Senate 
place upon themselves in investigating 
and gathering facts and hearing witness- 
es is staggering in its claim upon the 
time and energies of our legislators. 
Much relief and good results could be 
obtained by placing part of that burden 
upon the shoulders of others. The best 
ability and ripest experience of the 
country could be drafted for such pur- 

se. 





It must be the celebrated sense of 
humor attributed to the American peo- 
‘le which leads them to put “Welcome 
Home” posters on undertaking parlors 
and county jails—*“Boston Herald.” 
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Illustrate Debtor 
Seeking Creditor 


STORY FROM JOHN HANCOCK 





Proper Placing of Policy is Bounden 
Duty of Every Life Insurance 
Agent 





There is no obligation on earth that 
is more certain of fulfilment than is 
that, expressed in terms of the proceeds 
of a life insurance policy, to the insured 
or his beneficiary, says the John Han- 
cock “Field.” Even when such are ig- 
norant of or neglectful of their rights 
under such a contract, any standard 
company will do all that is humanly 
possible to seek them out and pay them 
what is due them. 

An example of this is the case of a 
John Hancock policy issued to a young 
man September 22, 1893, on the Twenty- 
five Year Endowment Plan through the 
office of General Agent Marsh at Boston. 
The premiums under this policy were 
paid to September 25, 1903, the policy 
being continued as paid-up insurance 
for $105, payable at death or at the end 
of the endowment period. The policy 
matured as an endowment on September 
22, 1918, there being due the paid-up 
amount of $105, as well as dividend addi- 
tions aggregating $101 for the years 
1894 to 1903 inclusive, and accumulative 
dividends aggregating $16.60 for the 
years 1904 to 1908 inclusive, with inter- 
est of $3.46, totaling $226.06. 

Under date of August 28, 1918, the 
Company wrote Mr. Marsh to the ef- 
fect that this policy would mature in 
accordance with its terms on Septem- 
ber 22, following, and requested him, if 
possible, to ascertain the insured’s 
whereabouts in order that proper settle- 
ment might be made at the maturity 
date. Mr. Marsh replied under date of 
October 7, 1918, stating that a letter 
addressed to the last known domicile of 
the insured had been returned to him 
by the postal authorities, and that he 
was unable to locate him. 

Later, through the efforts of a Home 
Office Representative, the domicile of 
the insured was discovered, and check 
in settlement was sent direct to him 
under date of July 2, 1919. 

“The foregoing is surely an illustra- 
tion of the debtor seeking the creditor,” 
says the Company. “We use the word 
‘debt’ advisedly, for the policy reserve, 
which forms the greater part of the 
assets of any well constituted life insur- 
ance company, is nothing more or less 
than a sinking fund, accumulating to 
meet its liabilities to its members, 
whether a policy has been paid to the 
end of its term or a discontinuance of 
premium payments has simply entitled 
the insured to an equity. 

“In following out such cases, the Com- 
pany is simply doing what it conceives 
to be its bounden duty, but on the 
cther hand it is to be desired that such 
cases should be as rare as possible, if 
not entirely eliminated, and here comes 
the question of proper placing of poli- 
cies and proper service to the insured. 
We have at various times laid stress 
upon the desirability of having the in- 
sured fully understand both his rights 
and duties under the contract, and it is 
inconceivable that a policyholder who 
did understand his rights would neglect 
to claim them, and thus put upon the 
Company the burden of seeking him out 
for payment. We do not believe that 

eases of careless placing are common 
in our field, but take this opportunity 
again to impress upon the minds of our 
representatives the value of instructing 
their clients as to the value and priv- 
ileges of the contracts issued to them, 
and not to discontinue their attentions 
to such after the policies have been 
placed and paid for.” 


HOME THRUST THAT SCORED 


An insurance salesman called on a 
Newark manufacturer, sending in his 
card. He was kept waiting for a few 
minutes short of an hour. At the end 
of that time the manufacturer came out 
and rudely inquired what the heck he 
wanted. 

“I wanted to ask you if it is true that 
you have 150 salesmen on the road.” 

“It is,” snapped the manufacturer. 

“If they receive the same handling 
from their prospects as my firm’s agent 
receives from your men’s boss, how 
much business do they do for you?” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the man- 
ufacturer. “Come in.” 

He took out a good sized policy.—- 
“Newark Sunday Call.” 





More 
Power 


To You 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
give our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write 


Bankers Life 


Company 
DES MOINES 














HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 

256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The 59 Annual Report of the 
Home Life Insurance Company 
shows over Four Million Dollars 
paid to policybolders in 1918, of 
which over Seven Hundred Thou- 
sand was in dividends. The in- 
fluenza pneumonia epidemic caused 
an abnormal mortality greater than 
any experienced in the Company's 
history, but notwithstanding this 
the assets show an increase of 
more than 4% and are now over 
Thirty-Six Million Dollars 
_ The total insurance in force was 
increased during the year 8.6% and 


is now nearly One Hundred and 
Fifty-Nine Million Dollars. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 



































IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 




















is located a big, vigorous, and growing in- 
stitution of Life Insurance. 


2\ Our geographical location enables us to 
}render exceptional service to our policy- 
‘af holders and field force. 


Over $180,000,000 of insurance in force. 


Investigate for yourself. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 
W. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 
Manager; W. E. Schram, Associate 
Editor. The address of the officers ts 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
2497 John. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. , 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 








NEED NOT WORRY ABOUT WAR 

After going through the greatest war 
in history actuaries are now convinced 
that no firmly established life insurance 
company need have aay anxiety about 
war if its business is firmly established 
and it has an adequate surplus. Sev- 
eral reasons for this are aptly put by 
William Alexander, secretary of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, in the 
interesting little booklet which he 
wrote and which the Society has just 
issued, for circulation among the hun- 
dreds of agents who are here to attend 
the Equitable’s sixtieth anniversary con- 
vention. . They follow: 

Experience has proved, for example, 
that war need have no serious terrors 
for a company firmly established, with 
a well-distributed business and an ade- 
quate surplus. There are several rea- 
sons for this: 

In the first place. most of the men 
serving in any army and navy are 
young, while most of those who are pro- 
tected by insurance are beyond the mili- 
tary age when insured, or soon become 
sO. 

In the second place, the majority of 
those who enter the Army and Navy 
belong to classes which do not carry in- 
surance in the regular companies. 

In the third place, no matter how 
sanguinary a war may be, only a cer- 
tain percentage of those engaged are 
killed or wounded, and of the wounded 
many recover. 

In the fourth place, some of those 
who fall would have died in any event. 

Finally, it is usual in time of peace 
to place military men in a separate 
class, and after a war has been de- 
clared the company can safeguard its 
future transactions by a war clause in 
its contracts providing for extra pre- 
miums in the event of military service. 





A. F. DEAN’S RATE MONOGRAPH 

Since the adoption in New England 
of the Analytic System of fire insurance 
rate making, the author of that system, 
A. F. Dean, of Chicago, one of the most 
learned as well as one of the most 
modest men in insurance, has refused 
to make comments on the growing popu- 
larity of his system until this woek 
when he touches on the subject in the 
monograph he has submitted to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, entitled: “Sequential Relations 
in Fire Rates.” In this monograph Mr. 
Dean pauses in his review of the rating 


situation to discuss the Analytic System, 
which has now been adopted by a total 
of twenty-five states. 

The fact that the Analytic System has 
proved to be permanent and apparently 
universal in its availability for any part 
of the American continent, coupled 
with the fact that on its own merits it 
has won the respect of underwriters and 
state officials, suggests to Mr. Dean “that 
only inertia and aversion to change 
stand in the way of its being ultimately 
adopted for every state official, for 
every underwriter and state official real- 
izes the necessity for one common sys- 
tem of measurement in all parts of the 
country.” 

As to the scientific value of his sys- 
tem Mr. Dean says: “It is perhaps not 
overstating the facts to say that the 
basic schedule of this system is today 
incomparably the most complete and 
scientific schedule system in the world, 
and comparison with the taxing systems 
of the state and national government, 
or with the tariffs of railways and pub- 
lic utilities, or ‘with the cost-finding sys- 
tems of merchants and manufacturers 
generally, justifies the claim that fire 
insurance is entitled to an undisputed 
position at the head of the class.” 

Mr. Dean’s monograph on rating is too 
long to be printed in a single issue of an 
insurance paper, but a summary of it is 
printed elsewhere in this number. His 
recommendation for a standard naming 
a uniform net underwriting profit in all 
states—his standard is 5 per cent—has 
a great deal to recommend it. His mono- 
graph is one of the most pertinent and 
valuable contributions yet furnished to 
the subject of fire insurance rating, and 
should be in the library of all students 
of the business. 





WANT AMERICAN INSURANCE 


Brigade of Citizens of This Country 
Formed For Service With 
Lithuanian Army 


The New York “Times” carries this 
despatch: 

Paris, Sept. 1—An American brigade 
for service in the Lithuanian Army has 
been formed, the work being a com- 
plete success, according to an announce- 
ment made by the military mission of 
the Lithuanian delegation to the Peace 
Conference. Enough demobilized Amer- 
ican officers to form the staff have ap- 
plied for commissions and many dis- 
charged enlisted men have entered the 
ranks, it is said. 

The Lithuanian Government is said 
to be planning to protect the enlisted 
men and is reported to be negotiating 
with a prominent American insurance 
company to insure the men along the 
lines followed by the American Army’s 
War Insurance Bureau. The company’s 
Paris office has cabled headquarters for 
authority to issue such policies. 

The American Red Cross has also 
cabled officials in America for per- 
mission to form a medical and welfare 
unit to serve with the brigade. 

The New York Life, Mutual Life and 
Equitable Life have Paris offices but do 
not write European business. Henry L. 
Rosenfeld, second vice-president of the 
Equitable, has been in Paris for some 
weeks. 





PREPARING BROOKLYN FIGURES 
Brooklyn fire premiums for the half 
year have been compiled by the Sal- 
vage Bureau of the National Board and 
are now in the hands of the printer. 





The William Penn Motor Indemnity 
Exchange of Pittsburgh began business 
on March 1, 1919. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 








HADDEN GRAY 


GEORGE W. FLYNN 





Hadden Gray, who is now covering New York State territory as special 
agent for the New Jersey and the United British; and George W. Flynn, who is 
covering New Jersey as State agent for the New Jersey, are both graduates of 
home offices, where their work attracted favorable attention and led to their pro- 
motion. Mr. Gray began with the office of J. S. Frelinghuysen in 1910, later being 


transferred to the inspection department of that office. 


He went with the Pacific 


Fire in 1914, as counter man, and later became examiner at the Home Office and 
inspector in the Eastern territory. He enlisted with the Essex Troop, New 
Jersey National Guard, at the time of the Mexican Border trouble, remaining in 
the service until December, 1918. In March, 1919, he joined the New Jersey and 
United British as assistant to State Agent Ikier, and was appointed special agent 


of New York State July 1 of this year. 


Mr. Flynn, who succeeded Mr. Ikier 


when the latter was made manager of the loss department recently, is also a 
service man. At the outbreak of the war he went to Fort Oglethorpe, O. T. C, 
where he received his commission of Second Lieutenant, and while with the 
infantry overseas he won a First Lieutenancy. Mr. Flynn received his first train- 
ing with the Home Insurance Company, and in January, 1915, went with the 
New Brunswick Fire as a chief examiner, afterwards being promoted to the 
South Carolina territory as a special agent for the New Brunswick and the 


New Jersey. 








Fred B. Patten, who came into na- 
tional prominence in insurance circles 
two years ago when he announced that 
he had been discharged as general ag- 
ent of the German Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company because of his unsuccess- 
ful attempt to have the word “German” 
stricken from the company’s name, has 
resigned as St. Louis agency manager 
of the Missouri State Life Insurance 


‘Company. He will locate in his former 


home in Rockford, Ill., after October 1. 
He had been connected with the Mis- 
souri Life since leaving the German 
Mutual company. 

7” * La 

Captain D. W. Dudley, who as insur- 
ance officer at Ft. Logan, Colo., wrote 
$400,000,000 worth of insurance for sol- 
diers, has joined the sales force of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany in St. Louis. It is his first venture 
as a civilian in the insurance game. 

*” “ * 

Joseph B. Reinhalter has been en- 
gaged by the Fidelity & Deposit to assist 
in the development of its contract busi- 
ness throughout the country. He was 


‘for twelve years associated with the 


Woodbury Granite Company, in charge 
of sales throughout the United States 
and was in constant touch with all the 
leading contractors and architects. He 
has a very extended personal acquaint- 
ance. 

& . * 

George T. Wilson, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable, has been decorat- 
ed by the ruler of Greece. 

* + a 

John W. Fike, of Denver, is a large 
producer of business for the Equitable 
Life, weighs a ton and is a graduate 
of the Gridiron. In describing the suc- 
cess of a football player who weighed 


a little bit more than the late E. H. 
Harriman, he said it all could be ex 
plained by the player’s philosophy 
which he put into practice: “The big- 
ger they are the harder they fall.” 





TRAVELERS’ CONVENTION 


Company Passes Billion Dollar Mark of 
Insurance in Force; 800 Agents 
in Attendance 


Atlantic City, Sept. 3—President But- 
ler in his address of welcome to the 
Travelers’ Convention told agents that 
on August 18th the Company passed the 
billion dollar mark for insurance in 
force. 

About 800 are here, including home 
office people. Topics for discussion in- 
clude Business Insurance, Term Insur- 
ance, Influence of Inheritance Taxes on 
Life Insurance, Sales Methods, Acci- 
dent, Health, Liability and Automobile 
Insurance. 





MAC NAB AND SHATWELL CHANGE 
* Thomas MacNab, formerly cashier for 
the J. J. Boland Co., is now office mat- 
ager for L. M. Feingold. The collapse 
of the New York National Insurance 
Company, followed by the re-insuring of 
the Seneca Fire Insurance Company, has 
resulted in throwing most of their em- 
ployes out of work. Sidney Shatwell, 
formerly a special agent in the same 
office, is now with the National Liberty 
Insurance Company as assistant exal- 
iner for the State of New Jersey. 





Hu»bard Mullock, of Des Moines, is 4 
New York visitor. His agency has 
grown to large proportions for a city 
the size of Des Moines. The premium 
ponte is now approaching the $400,000 
mark. : 
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| FIRE. INSURANCE. DEPARTMENT 














Reciprocal Members 
Assessed 100 P. C. 


$142,047 PREMIUMS UP TO 1919 





National Merchants & Manufacturers 
Insurance Exchange Organized 
in 1916 at Chicago 





As the Nationa) Merchants & Manu- 
facturers Insurance Exchange, Chicago, 
was organized in 1916, and the concern 
has just notified its members of a 100 
per cent assessment, it did not take 
jong for this inter-insurer to reach a 
critical period in its history. 

The exchange was supposed to do 
business only in Illinois and the man 
who organized it, C. C. Clark, gave up 
the management about a year after it 
was organized. At the end of 1918 there 
was 2 aurplus of less than $1,000. 

G. G. Gilkeson President 

This exchange has been managed by 
the Gilkeson-Davis Underwriting Com- 
pany, of which G. G. Gilkeson is presi- 
dent. Mr. Gilkeson was formerly con- 
nected with the Preferred Reciprocal 
Fire Underwriters’ Insurers, Chicago, 
That exchange, as in the case of the 
National Merchants & Manufacturers, 
has been accused of writing business 
throughout the country and in Canada, 
through brokers. It was also claimed 
that this brokerage business was taken 
without securing from policyholders the 
customary and essential power of at- 
torney, which is the sole basis of in- 
demnity between members of a recipro- 
cal exchange. 

A. J. Davis, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Merchants & Manufacturers, is 
also connected with the American Man- 
ufacturers Insurance Exchange, Chi- 
cago, which is also accused of issuing 
policies without obtaining from policy- 
holders the customary power of attor- 
ney. 

Since the National Merchants & Man- 
ufacturers was organized, up to De- 
cember 31, 1918, the net premiums 
amounted to $142,047 and the total cash 
income $157,357; net losses and adjust- 
ment expenses $84,884; commissions 
paid to attorney-in-fact for administra- 
tion expenses $32,005. There. were a 
few other small expenses and the cash 
returned tc members as savings was 
$10,079. 





PHILADELPHIA APPOINTMENTS 

Recent Philadelphia agency appoint- 
ments are: Albert M. Greenfield for the 
New Zealand; B. D. Prince for Com- 
monwealth of New York and General 
Fire of France; Harry C. L. Sauer & 
Bro. for American Equitable of New 
York; Chas. Tredick & Co. for Atlantic 
City Fire. 

















Production Hazard 
in Automobile Plants 


MICHIGAN 





BUREAU REPORT 





“Resistless Manufacturing Energy 
Should Be Brought Under Control” 
Recommendation Made 





Recommendations that the “produc- 
tion” hazard in the automobile industry 
be analyzed and that the production en- 
gineer, “with his large authority and 
almost resistless energy,” be brought 
under control of the protection engineer, 
are made by George W. Cleveland, man- 
ager of the Michigan Inspection Bureau, 
in his report on the recent loss to the 
Wadsworth Manufacturing Company of 
Detroit, now estimated at $1,250,000. 

He also declares that the expectation 
of the Detroit fire department of hold- 
ing explosive fires to sprinklered risks, 
especially in the large manufacturing 
and mercantile districts, must be ser- 
iously reconsidered. 

Wide expanses of glass windows of 
the fenestra type, with which the Wads- 
worth: building was equipped, and which 
are being used in many factories to per- 
mit the greatest amount of daylight, are 
characterized as dangerous, and the re- 
port emphasizes “the inability of auto- 
matic sprinklers to hold a fire originat- 
ing in unsprinklered areas, well sup- 
ported with combustible materials, at a 
largely glassed wall without water sup- 
plies both in volume and in pressure of 
the highest degree.” 

The report adds that “if the windows 
and the stairs and elevator doors had all 
been closed, the heat generated is be- 
lieved to have been sufficient to have 
set tire to the contents on all floors of 
building No. 6 simultaneously, by di- 
rect radiation through the large ex- 
panse of glass walls.” 


It is also found that attaching en- 
gine of 700 gallons per minute to Siam- 
ese sprinkler connection had no effect 
on the fire, in a measure controverting 
the theory that the 1,000-gallon pump 
recently ordered installed would, if in 
commission, have been a material fac- 
tor in saving the risk. 





INCREASED FACILITIES LIKELY 


It is expected that within a short 
time the companies desirous of writing 
aircraft insurance will endeavor, 
through a collective arrangement, to 
provide increased facilities for handling 
any lines that may be submitted in this 
country, without resorting to assistance 
from abroad. 








NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 





\ Atlas Assurance Co. 








THE AUTOMOBILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 
$9,2 16,200.73 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$5,38 2,334.00 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$3,833,866.73 


LINES WRITTEN 








FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 
TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 
RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 

| HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


a 








= 




















| Binders Effected on Risks Anywhere in the U. S. & Canada 
Phone John 4613 


BERNHARD JNSURANCE AGENCY 


43 Cedar St., 1 Montgomery St., 
New York City Jersey City, N. J. 


Scottish Union & National Fireman’s Fund 


Home Fire & Marine | 


Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1605 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 













Rhode Island Insurance Co. 
Nationale of Paris 























LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
United British Ins. Co., Ltd. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 
: Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-63872 
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Special Looks Over 
Insured’s Policies 


THEN GIVES HIM ADVICE 


Shows Importance of Making Insur- 
ance Keep Pace With Rising 
Values; Contracts Analyzed 


While making an inspection of a 
general merchandise store in a smaller 
city recently Stewart C. Abbott. a spe- 
cial agent of the Hartford, asked the 
assured for permission to look over his 
policies which was readily given. In 
the policies covering stock were these: 
Hartford 
A Company 
B Company 
C Company 
D Company 


$15,000 

In an interesting article in the “Hart- 
ford Agent” Mr. Abbott made these 
comments: 

“All the policies were written by 
one agent, with standard stock forms 
attached, but it was noted that after 
the phrase ‘Other insurance permitted’ 
the agent had of his own accord added 
the figure 1,000, which amended the 
original wording to read ‘Other insur- 
ance permitted, $11,000... Taking, for 
instance, the ‘C’ Company policy for 
$10,000 it will be readily seen the ad- 
ditional insurance is $14,000, which 
would be $300 in excess of what the 
policy contract allowed. Only in the 
case of the Hartford policy would the 
wording be correct with the condi- 
tions as $11,000 additional insurance 
to the $4,000 called for by the policy 
totals $15,000 or the amount obtained 

“It is true that at the time the as- 
sured’s insurance was first written $11,- 
600 was the correct amount of addi 
tional insurance, but as the stock was 
increased from time to time the owner 
deemed it necessary to purchase addi 
tional policies. Those additional pol- 
icies were made up by this self-same 
agent and exact copies of original pol- 
icy forms were attached, bearing the 
objectionable phrase. 

“In regard to insurance written on 
the building containing this stock it 
was found the original writing was in 
the year 1913 at which time the build- 
ing was erected at a cost of $5,000. 
The policy was written for an amount 
of $4,000, which represented at that 
time 80 per cent of the actual cash 
value, same being endorsed with the 
80 per cent coinsurance (reduced rate 
average) clause. In view of the rapid 
advance of prices on labor and build- 
ing material it is estimated this build- 
ing has undergone an appreciation of 
20 per cent, and considering good use 
to which it has been subjected a de- 
preciation of 10 per cent. The result 
then is as follows: 

Actual value in 1913 

Appreciation since 1918, 30%... 1,500 
$6,500 
Depreciation since 1913, 10%... 650 


Actual value in 1919 
80% of actual value in 1919 
Significance of Figures 
“Tt will be seen, therefore, that there 
has been an actual appreciation, over 
and above depreciation, since the pol- 
icy was first written of $850, which 
would necessitate the increase in the 
amount of the policy to $4,660 in order 
to comply with the terms of the 80 
per cent coinsurance clause. Unmind- 
ful of his customer’s interest, this 
agent had failed to call the assured’s 
attention to the fact that he had be- 
come a coinsurer with the insurance 
company. It is needless to predict that 
had a loss occurred this assured, al- 
though greatly responsible for not ac- 
quainting himself with the policy con- 
tract, would have lost no time in con- 
demning insurance companies in 


$4,660 


general for finding loopholes to get out 
of paying in full. 

“The cases above cited are not un- 
common as they are discovered very 
frequently by insurance agents having 
their customers’ interests at heart. The 
agent writing the case mentioned will 
not retain the business, as the owner 
emphatically stated he would give the 
business on renewal to the man who 
can properly take care of it. 

“The necessity of the simplification 
of the wording of a policy contract can 
therefore be seen, also the further ob- 
ligation on the part of every agent to 
be ever watchful for new conditions 
which tend towards an unconscious 
violation of policy warranties by the 
property owner, and bearing in mind 
the fact that the agent’s commission 
represents at all times a portion of an 
unearned premium due the assured 
until the contract has actually ex- 
pired.” 





ATLEE BROWN’S CIRCULAR 


Atlee Brown. of the New Jersey 
schedule rating office, has removed the 
10 per cent surcharge in New Jersey 
on the short rate basis, as was printed 
in The Eastern Underwriter last week. 
His surcharge ruling follows: 

“The emergency surcharge published 
by this office in Circular No. 27, issued 
September 1, 1917, and supplement to 
Circular No. 27, issued April 15, 1918, 
is discontinued as to all policies taking 
effect on or after September 1, 1919. 

“No part of the surcharge included 
in the premium on outstanding policies 
shall be refunded unless policies are 
concelled at short rates. 

“Published rate reductions on poli- 
cies that were in force prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1919. must ve calculated on 
the basis of old and new rates, plus 
the surcharge in both instances; im 
crease of published rates shall be cal- 
culated on the basis of old and new 
rates without surcharge in either in- 
stance.” 





AS ANNOUNCED IN ROCHESTER 

The Rochester (N. Y.) daily papers 
printed long stories about the removal 
of the surcharge by the Underwriters’ 
Association of New York State. The 
head on the story in the “Times-Union” 
read: “Fire Insurance companies 
strike at high living cost. Ten per cent 
surcharge on fire insurance removed 
as of September 1. Represents annual 
saving of about $150,000 to property 
owners of Rochester.” The “Democrat” 
said: “Public gains: agents lose. 
Change means saving to property own- 
ers of about $150,000.” 





NEW ENGLAND FIELD CHANGED 


John Loveitt is to become 
agent for the Liverpool & London & 
Globe in New Hampshire and Vermon*‘. 
He has been handling these states and 
Maine. J. H. Pike will handle Maine. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMEN 


SUPERIOR FIRE OF PA. 
CAPITAL FIRE OF N. H. - 


REPUBLIC FIRE OF PA; 
GEORGIA HOME OF.GA:; 


PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, ROCHEST ER 














100 William Street 





SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. y. 


Phones John 1167, 1168 
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A. H. TRIMBLE, Prest. 


Capital $400,000.00 


The Superior Fire Insurance Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 
EDWARD HEER, Sec’y and Treas. 


Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for nearly half a century? 


Surplus to Policy Holders $730,417.59 
Assets $2,083,462.49 











| National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 





NEW YORK 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1919 
Cash Capital $1,000,000.00 
ere ee 9,609,646.00 
Liabilities, including 

Capital 7,214,228.11 
Net Surplus 2,395,417.89 
Surplus to Policy 

Holders 








3,395,417.89 


HEAD OFFICE 
62 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 








THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
Pany is in i geneerention of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, 8 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 
HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWTE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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-Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 
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ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES 


ALL LINES 





| CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
325 WALNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SATISFACTION 
SERVICE 


ALL LINES 











PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW JERSEY 








307 FOURTH AVENUE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
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Dean Calls 5 Per Cent, 
Profit Reasonable 


WRITES NEW STUDY OF RATING 





Present System of Measuring Hazard 
Relations Has General Approval; 
Profit Should Be Assured 





Robe Bird, chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen on Fire Waste and Insur- 
ance, appointed by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, asked 
A. F. Dean, the veteran Chicago fire in- 
surance manager, and author of the 
Dean or Analytic Schedule, to furnish 
the committee with suggestions giving 
the benefit of his experience. 

At the time of receiving the communi- 
cation from Chairman Bird Mr. Dean 
was working on a monograph, entitled 
“Sequential Relations in Fire Rates.” 
This monograph he amplified and has 
now made public with an aim of reach- 
ing an intelligent understanding of the 
obscure and generally misunderstood 
function of fire rating. 

Equitable Rating Method a Life or 

Death Necessity 


Mr. Dean points out that the right 
of fire insurance companies to change 
their price lists by some equitable 
method is becoming a life and death 
necessity, and he believes that if under- 
writers themselves would simply add to 
their rating schedule a few rules de- 
fining certain standards and submit 
them to state officials the justice of 
their position would be cheerfully con- 
ceded. 

He designates 5 per cent as the low- 
est reasonable underwriting profit. 

Mr. Dean says that his observation 
during long years of study indicate to 
him the following facts: 

1, That our present system of measuring haz- 
ard relations has won general approval, and 
that there is little or no controversy regarding 
it as an equitable and efficient system. 

2. That this system has endured for nearly 
twenty years, has never been supplanted by 
any other system, and has steadily spread from 
small beginnings to a system available under 
all grades of municipal protection anywhere. 

3. That it was constructed with scrupulous re- 
gard to the requirements of pure science in such 
things as analysis, classification, standardiza- 
tion, etc, 

4. That after an official examination the states 
concede that the system does not discriminate, 
and even if a motive existed could hot be con- 
structed to discriminate with intent. 

5. That it does not claim to make the selling 
prices or rates, but simply establishes the 
relative hazard of each individual risk in com- 
parison with other risks. In other words, that 
the system as a whole establishes a body of 
Static relations (stated as ratios), which are 
not intended to be altered except where changes 
in the physical hazard of specific risks occur. 

6. That the coexistent hazard relations being 
by their nature static, there is only one pos- 
sible way to change them without disturbing 
their rclativity and that is by a common per- 
centage advance or reduction applied to every 
risk in a state at the same time, and that these 
changes should be made with regard to the ag- 
gregate experience of all companies in each 
state and conformable with the annual reports 
of the companies showing their aggregate pre- 
miums, losses and expenses for a period of 
years long enough to reduce rate changes within 
bearable dimensions. 

Standards of Measurement 


Mr. Dean sums up the standards es- 
sential to the measurement of sequen- 
tial relations in this way: 

_A. A standard formula for the defini- 
tion of conflagrations and the equitable 
distribution of conflagration losses 
among all states, in such way that each 
State pays its own normal losses and its 
interstate proportion of abnormal con- 
flagrations, 

B.A Standard of time and territory 
within which the average experience 
of the companies shall be computed. 

C. A standard naming a uniform net 
underwriting profit in all states. 

_ Net Underwriting Profit 

In discussing the subject of “net un- 
derwriting profit,” Mr. Dean offers these 
illuminating comments: 


By far the most i 
‘ important duty of every 
State insurance superintendent is to co-operate 
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in eliminating arbitrary treatment in a problem 
so plainly susceptible of exact mathematical 
treatment, An official who is ready to sweat 
blood in order to head off discrimination 
on the part of the companies in the treat- 
ment of individual risks, or groups of risks, 
where there is no earthly motive to discrim- 
inate, and who spends the energies of his offi- 
cial staff in poring over peanut statistics of 
the companies’ experience with unimportant 
property groups while ignoring the fact that 
cther states may be appropriating vast sums 
from a fund in which the people of his state 
are vitally interested is, to say the least, lack- 
ing in vision. ° 
All this can he cured by an agreed standard 
fixing an allowable underwriting profit in all 
states. What should this profit be? It is the 
object of this paper only to suggest, and the 
following thoughts suggest themselves. 


As this standard necessarily would apply 
to the aggregate experience of all companies, 
and not to the experience of individual com- 
panies, it is obvious that the large companies 
doing business on an average expense ratio of, 
say, 35 per cent, could survive on a smaller 
average underwriting profit than the companies 
whose expense ratio is, say, 45 per cent. 
Hence, differences of opinion would result, and 
the public and state officials would be surprised 
te find that the great underwriting institutions 
cf the country, which have always, in a vague 
way, been considered the insurance trust (an 
institution supposed to be always ready to 
exact extortionate rates from the public) are 
really “bears” on rates. These companies can 
make a satisfactory underwriting profit at rates 
that barely enable the smaller companies, with 
their high expense ratio, to live. All exper- 
ience shows that the large general agency com- 
panies of the country favor rates so low that 
new capital will not be tempted into the busi- 
ness. With the companies of large capital and 
long experience it is purely an economic ques- 
tion, whether with low rates and no new com- 

eting capital they cannot do better than with 
high rates and the constant encroachments of 
new companies without either business or ex- 
perience, who are prone to rush in where angels 
fear to tread, 

Fire insurance regulation necessarily is con- 
cerned only with the grand averages of all 
companies, spread over a term of years long 
enough to approximate the theoretical average 
where the waves of annual losses are modified 
to endurable proportions. The closest ascer- 
tainable approximation to this is found in the 
national experience of all companies for ten- 
year periods. The figures giving this experience 
have been available for perhaps a generation 
or more, but I do not recall any ten-year period 
that showed a net underwriting profit of more 
than 2 per cent to 3 per cent, while some ten- 
year periods have shown no profit whatever. 
During some of the ten-year periods the deficit 
in net underwriting profit has been made good 
among the weaker companies by assessments 
on stockholders or sales of new stock, which has 
been dore in flush times but could hardly be 
done now. All told, the balance of underwrit- 
ing profits, i. e., premiams received less losses 
and expenses, has probably not exceeded 2 per 
cent. msidering the danger of city conflagra- 
tions, which any day may obliterate the assets 
of any company, this seems an absurdly small 
profit, but despite failures and retirements a 
goud many companies have survived and some 
have waxed great. The problem of agreeing 
upon an allowable margin of profit that will 
permit the more feeble competitors to survive is 
a delicate one. The companies have an addi- 
tional source of income from interest on their 
assets, but it is probable that all told this would 
not exceed, say, 3 per cent. Popular opinion 
leans strongly to the theor- that the interest on 
all the assets of the companies should be taken 
into account in the rating calculus, but under- 
writers with better logic claim that aside from 
the reserve for unearned premiums the interest 
earnings of their capital and net surplus should 
be excluded, because these are the earnings of 
their own property, honestly accumulated in 
the past, and that under the rigid state re- 
strictions as to its safe investment they could 
keep it far more profitably employed by retir- 
ing from the insurance business and | Hm ak 
their funds invested with the freedom permit- 
ted to private investors. They admit the jus- 
tice of the claim that the interest on the un- 
earned premium fund might be included, but 
the interest from this fund probably would 
not average more than 1 per cent, while the 
average interest on their entire assets might 
probably be 3 per cent. Admitting that the 
unearned premium fund earns, say, 1 per cent, 
the fact remains that for years the value of 
money has been steadily declining, and that 
since the beginning of the war, five years ago, 
it has declined at least 50 per cent, or an av- 
erage of, say, 10 per cent per annum. It fol- 
lows that when a company receives a premium 
of $100 for an annual policy, the purchasing 
value of this money at the end of the year is 
only $90. In other words, the loss from this 
source igs and for years has been so much 


greater than the interest on unearned premiums 


that the controversy over the interest earnings 
of fire insurance seems to be in the nature of 
straining at a gnat. Aside from the decline in 
the purchasing power of money, the companies 


have suffered from an unprecedented deprecia- 
tion in the quotcd values of their securities sinc2 
the war began. Anyone who will look up the 
market reports and see the present quotations 
cf the securities held by the companies under 
state regulation could not avoid the convic- 
tion that the companies’ loss from this source 
since the beginning of the war makes their in- 
terest earnings seem a negligible quantity by 
comparison, 


Conceding, however, everything claimed by 
public opinion, the net trade profits of the com- 
panies, including underwriting profits and in- 
terest on their assets and excluding deprecia- 
tion in their assets, certainly do not exceed 
5 per cent, which in view of the chances of 
great conflagrations leaves what would seem to 
be a perilously small margin between success 
and disaster. In other words, fire insurance, 
when all is said, has for a long time been skat- 
ing on very thin ice. The logic of the case is 
so plain that it would probably not be difficult 
to convince the state authorities that a standard 
underwriting profit of 5 per cent is reasonable, 
and if the losses from conflagrations were dis- 
tributed among all states this net underwriting 
profit could be applied equally to every state. 
The calculus to reach this result could easily 
be formulated, and the result would be that for 
the first time in underwriting history the com- 
panies would be enabled to extend exactly equal 
terms to the citizens of each and every state, 
for the very good reason that the states for 
the first time would be forced by the inexorable 
logic of their anti-discriminatory laws to per- 
mit it. It is perhaps needless to point out the 
fact that under an agreed underwriting profit 
of this kind applicable to all states the motive 
for the discriminatory legislation on the part of 
any one state would cease, for every increase 
in the companies’ cost ratio would inevitably 
be reflected in the annual application of the 
standard to all states. 


I have suggested an underwriting profit of 
5 per cent, because it would probably be satis- 
factory to the companies, large and small, but 
if the authorities should insist upon a lower per- 
centage they probably would have the support 
cf a good many of the companies in their con- 
tention. Common sense doubtless would sug- 
gest to all concerned the necessity of an under- 
writing profit sufficiently large not to drive ex- 
isting capital out of the business. 





DULUTH AGENTS ORGANIZING 


The directors of the new Duluta 
Underwriters’ Association have com- 
pleted the final draft of by-laws and 
articles of incorporation. The promo- 
ters of the association are meeting with 
co-operation and support from all lead- 
ing agents. Most of the members are 
wondering why this organization was 
not formed some time ago, and are en- 
thusiastic. There will be no initiation fee 
for the members joining at this time, 
but applicants at a future date will be 
assessed. James H. Harper, is presi- 
dent of the new organization; W. H. 
Jones, treasurer, and Harman F. Gil- 
bert, secretary pro tem. 





The Insurance Office of Australia, 
Ltd., opened its new Freehold Offices, 
54-56 Market Street, Melbourne, July 1. 
The building cost £34,500. 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 
Toronto, Canada 

Fire, Explosion—Riots, CiviZ 

Commotions and Strikes 

Statement, January 1, 1919 

pe 
Liabilities 
Surplus in United States...... 
Total losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 118, 
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BRITISH INSURANCE ADS 
One Paper Prints an Article Suggesting 
That They Have More Punch; 
an Example 


One of the British insurance papers 
has just run a page article on the sub- 
ject of insurance advertising, headed 
with this paragraph: 

“What’s the matter with insurance 
advertising? Do we sleep? Do we 
dream? Where is the vivacity, the 
catchiness, that permeates other branch- 
es of publicity?” 

In discussing the subject further it 
wonders how the American advertising 
idea would go, and asks if the British 
public might expect something like this, 
if a change in advertising copy becomes 
general: 

The American Invasion Insurance 
Company. 

The Finest the World Has Ever 
Seen 

A Single Premium of Ten Cents In- 
sures Your House and Everything In- 
side It or Outside It; 

Also Covers Your Present and Fu- 
ture Relatives. 

Every Policy Washable, Untearable, 
Fireproof, With Colored Supplements 
For Children. 

We Are the Big Noise in Insurance. 

Home Office Address: 266% North- 
west 571st Avenue, New York. 





MERCHANTS’ UNDERWRITERS 


The underwriters of the Merchants’ 
Underwriters, New York, formerly 
known as the Merchants Fire Lloyds, 
and which has offices at 50 Pine Street, 
are principally directors of the Amer- 
ican Reinsurance Company, the Na- 
tional Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Insur- 
ance Company and the Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Fire, of Huntington, Pa. Its lines 
run from $2,500 to $5,000. 
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(Continued from last week) 
Your Broker is the Most Important 
Factor in a Claim or Loss Settiement 

A broker, who is a broker and not a 
real estate agent, a postmaster or the 
local barber masquerading as a broker, 
is of vast importance. He must know 
the companies and their financial condi- 
tion. He must be as closely in touch 
with companies writing insurance as 
financiers are with banking institutions. 
The broker’s duties and his obligations 
are manifold. That this is an age of 
specialization is nowhere more clearly 
shown than in the field of insurance. 
Even the changes in the methods of 
selling insurance serve as an index to 
the development of this all-essential el- 
ement in American business life. 

The old-fashioned agent who repre- 
sented the insurance company instead 
of his customer has been succeeded by 
the broker who is the representative of 
and counsel to his clients. He assumes 
the responsibility of procuring insur- 
ance which protects and, after studying 
the requirements of his client, obtains 
for him the form of policy which best 
covers his particular needs, getting the 
maximum of protection for the minimum 
of cost. 

In the days gone by the purchaser of 
insurance gave his business to a rela- 
tive or friend without regard to his 
qualifications, experience or equipment 
and this is sometimes done now, owing 
to the fact that the insuring public is 
still ignorant of the duties of a modern 
broker and of the highly specialized or- 
ganization he must maintain. To him 
all policies do not look alike and he, 
rather than the automobile owner, must 
be the one to study and analyze the 
technical policy conditions and point 
out the danger spots and explain the 
policy exceptions before the loss instead 
of letting the assured find them out at 
bitter cost, after the accident has oc- 
curred. 

Notify Your Broker of the Slightest 

Accident 

By all means—and I wish I could print 
this in type and with ink that would 
show even in the dark, and that I 
could blazon it on the walls of the city 
and on the trees in the country—Notify 
Your Broker When You Have An Acci- 
dent. Notify him immediately, and no- 
tify him no matter how trivial the ac- 
cident may seem to you, and irrespec- 
tive of any statement the alleged victim 
may make at the time exonerating you 
from all blame. Notify him even though 
a multitude of witnesses declare the 
other chap at fault, and notify him at 
the earliest possible moment. 

The great oak that from a little acorn 
grows has nothing on the claims that 
arise out of the most insignificant mis- 
hap, and when the plant-—-and often it 
is a plant in more ways than one—is 
watered by a shrewd shyster lawyer 
who specializes in cases of that sort, an 
innocent and unoffending motorist has 
been known to pay many thousands of 


By Chris Bambach, Vice-President of R. C. Rathbone & Son 
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dollars after the insurance company has 
paid the full amount of his policy as 
their share of the blackmail made pos- 
sible by his failure to notify his broker 
of something he thought too unimpor- 
tant to be worthy of the least attention. 
Your Broker Indeed a Friend in Need 

While it is true that insurance rates 
are standardized, yet the broker, know- 
tng his subject, can save money for you. 
He knows the reduction which can be 
obtained if the car or cars are to be out 
of use for a period of time and his the 
duty to see that your policies are re- 
established before the cars are again 
put in use. He will advise you as to 
the desirability of carrying an approved 
fire extinguisher and guide you through 
the intricacies of collecting for losses. 
Beware the Rebater and the _ Inex- 

perienced 


Don’t expect, ask for or accept a re- 
bate on his commission and don’t deal 
with a broker who will offer it as au 
‘inducement to get your business, or 
who holds it out as an evidence of how 
he can cheapen the cost to you. Ac- 
ceptance of such a rebate makes you 
and him guilty of criminal offense, and 
there have been many convictions for 
this and prison sentences have been and 
are being served by those who have 
violated this law. Detection of this vio- 
lation is comparatively simple once sus- 
picion is aroused, and somebody is sure 
to inform the authorities sooner or later. 
A public accountant examines all the 
broker’s business and private bank- 
books, and then comes the crash. Keep 
clear of it. It is like a lighted match in 
close proximity to a gasoline tank. 

It never costs more and it often costs 
less to get insurance through an old, 
established brokerage office. But even 
though there is no saving in money, 
there is an inestimable satisfaction in 
knowing that you have the best insur- 
ance. Half-way insurance gives at best 
a false sense of security. Nothing is 
more conducive to the enjoyment of 
automobiling than the knowledge that 
you are completely insured and pro- 
tected. 

The Personal Adventure of John V. 

Carle 

The difference between good insur- 
ance and cheap (?) insurance is clearly 
shown by the following actual incident: 
John V. Carle (the name is assumed) 
secured Liability Insurance, both injury 
to persons and property damage, 
through a small broker, in a typical cut- 
rate company. 

One misty night, while Mr. Carle 
was driving slowly, he was run into by 
a Ford, which latter car suffered slight 
damage. In fact, the damage was so 
slight that the owner of the Ford of- 
fered to settle on the spot for $25, which 
was refused by Mr. Carle. The broker 
was notified of the occurrence. 

Some time later Mr. Carle was served 
with a summons in an action to recover 
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Frelinghuysen Slaps 
Back at Palmer 


EXPLAINS BALKAN CONTRACT 





Stuyvesant Endeavored to Protect 
Itself When Palmer Took Over 
Re-Insurance Company 





Senator Frelinghuysen again attacked 
A. Mitchell Palmer’s administration of 
the Alien Property Custodian’s office in 
a speech in the Senate this week. He 
said he was an autocrat who out- 


Prussianed the Prussians. 
In his talk Senator Frelinghuysen 


said: 

Mr. Palmer tries to give the impression that 
in my opposition to his appointment and in 
Senator Calder’s and my effort to have his acts 
us Alien Property Custodian investigated, we 
are pleasing Germany. That I was opposed to 
the Trading with the Enemy Act, and also 
that | was against the Americanization of the 
German industrial concerns in America; that 
I urged the continuance of the German insur- 
ance companies in this country as such; that I 
protested against his management of the Ger- 
man weolen mills in Passaic, and that the 
position taken by the Stuyvesant Insurance 
Company, of which T am President, in refusing 
to cancel the liability in the Balkan Insurance 
Company, under a contract, was an evidence of 
pro-Germanism. Such charges are so ridiculous 
that they scarcely warrant a reply. 

It is true, as Mr. Palmer stated, that I in- 
troduced Neal Bassett, of the Firemen’s of 
Newark, to the committee that considered the 
Trading with the Enemy Act, and that Mr. 
Bassett and I urged an amendment to the act 
in the interest of certain American companies. 
This procedure in no way aided Germany and 
was a proper and wise amendment which was 
adopted by Congress and approved by Congress 
and by President Wilson when the latter 
signed the law. : 

Mr. Palmer charges that in some way my 
cwn interests influenced me in this action_be- 
cause I had certain insurarce interests. That 
is untrue. , 

Before the war my companies had certain 
contracts with foreign insurance companies, two 
with companies in Bulgaria, one Russian and 
one German company. Two of these contracts 
were immediately canceled and_ replaced with 
othe: re-insurance companies. One it was not 
necessary to cancel because it was a Russian 
company and it did not come within the juris- 
diction of Mr. Palmer 

The other was a contract with the Balkan 
Insurance Company held by the Stuyvesant In- 
surance Company, an ‘American concern _of 
which I am president. We had a contract with 
this Balkan Insurance Company, of Sofia, Bul- 
garia, although ] am informed that the stock 
ot the company was owned in Germany, but I 
never knew it until after it was taken by Mr. 
Palmer. This company was managed in the 
United States by Mr. William C. Schiede, whom 
Mr. Palmer afterwards appointed head of his 
insurance bureau. 

Mr. Palmer took this company over and 
asked the Stuyvesant to cancel the contract. 
We endeavored to procure other facilities to 
carry the liability to be surrendered. s our 
directors felt there was no call for us to 
assume increased liabilities, and tc cancel the 
Stuyvesant policies in which the Balkan Com- 
pany bere vart of the risk would embarrass 
the Stuyvesant Company’s business, the ques- 
tion was snbmitted to counsel to ascertain if 
in any way the company was taking a position 
that was unloyal or unpatriotic. r counsel 
advised us that it could in no way ineon- 
venience the United States, that under the con- 
tract we cculd hold the Balkan liable until the 
contract expired at the end of the year, and 
that it was our duty to do so in consideration 
of the stockholders and policyholders. 

Mr. Palmer states that we were the only 
company that refused to co-operate in this 
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NEW DEVELOPMENT EXPECTED 





Maiden Lane Property East of Royal 
Building Becomes. Active; Insur- 
ance Men Interested 





It is likely that before long important 
real estate developments will center in 
Maiden Lane, starting from the Royal 
building and running easterly almost as 
far as the intersection of Maiden Lane 
and Liberty Street. Insurance interests 
are said to be actively engaged on a 
plan to develop this property, which at 
present is spoken of as including num- 
ber 79 Maiden Lane. The most im- 
portant insurance offices now located on 
this property are those of Mills & Hon- 
ness and W. L. Perrin & Son. 





OBJECTIONABLE MORTGAGE 
CLAUSES 
Building and loan associations per- 
sist in attaching mortgage clauses 
which do not meet with the approval 
of the fire insurance companies. This 
habit is more prevalent in the Middle 


West than in the East. The latest 
clause to be bulletined reads as fol- 
lows: 


“It is understood and agreed that the 
property insured under this contract 
may, during its term, be sold under 
contract, deed to be delivered when 
conditions of contract have been com- 
plied with. Loss, if any, during said 
contract and term of this policy, pay- 
able to (name of particular building 
and loan association) and purchaser, 
or purchasers, as their interests may 
appear.” 

Aside from the rather involved word- 
ing of this clause its broadness makes 
it undesirable to the companies. 





REGISTERING DAILIES 
A new method of registering daily re- 
ports is being tried by one of the fire 
insurance companies along William 
Street. Heretofore it has been custom- 
ary to map the reports before sending 
them to be registered. The new plan 
is to have them registered first, and then 
returned to the underwriting depart- 
ment for mapping and re-insurance. It 
is said that the new method does not 
meet with much favor from the exam- 
iners, as they want no delay in putting 

the re-insurance on the dailies. 





AGENT FOR AMERICAN LLOYDS 

E. E. Hall & Co. has appointed the 
Central Fire Office, New York, sole ag- 
ent in Brooklyn and Long Island City 
for American Lloyds. 





CANADIAN MANAGER CHOSEN 

The American Equitable has appoint- 
ed J. E. Clement of Montreal, Canadian 
manager. 











I am informed, and believe reliablv. 
that this was not so, that one or two other 
companies refused te cancel their risks, in 
cluding the North River Insurance Comne~v. 
managed by Crum & Forster, to whom Mr. 
Palmer sold the German-owned International 
Company. ‘Such a charge as this, tending to 
show antagenism to the Trading with the 
Enemy Act is malicious and false. 


matter. 
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Betrnit National Fire Insurance 


President 
A. A. TEMPLETON 


Vice-President 


Company 


41-43 John R Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


PHILIP BREITMEYER F. J. HAYNES 


Vice-President Counsel 
GEORGE K. MARCH F. C. COOK 
Sec’y & Gen. Mer. Treasurer 

















United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 














Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1919 


Cash Capital ......................$1,250,000.00 
Net Surplus .......... 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. $3,496,144.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 





JAMES M. TEAHEN 





we eees + »$2,246,144.00 


J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 















JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


PALATIAL DWELLINGS POOR 


Outside men report that they are hav- 
ing trouble in placing lines on “palatial 


dwellings.” 


ingly, if at all. 











LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 


AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE | 





1 LIBERTY STREET 


This class has not been 
considered poor unless it is vacant. 
During the summer months many of 
these are vacant, and are written spar- 


Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 





NEW YORK 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 
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ADJUSTER 


59 Maiden Lane, 





H.KRAMER 


FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
New York City 











San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


Surplus - - - o 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
— Paid by Baltimore Fire, 












U. S. cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1918 $17,083,985.30 
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4,880,795.09 
3,239,491.00 
1,427,290.00 










1,051,543.00 
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CIMICED 








Over $160,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 





HUGH R. LOUDON, Manager 
J. B. KREMER, Deputy Manager 



















T. A. WEED. Agency Superintendent 
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“AMERICA FORE” 





Work and Save— 


Those three words hold the simple formula for lowering 
high prices and minimizing the pains of readjustment in 
America. They will satisfy everybody except the one who 
wants to receive more for producing less. 





The big thing in Fire Insurance today is to work for more 
premiums by selling all property-owners complete protection 
at present property values, and to save by demonstrating the 
value of fire prevention and the futility of fire waste. 


Better distribution of fire losses is a good purpose—elimina- 
tion of preventable loss is a noble work. 








AMERICAN EAGLE 


Fire Insurance Company 








Cash Capital, One Million Dollars HENRY EVANS, President 


HOME OFFICE: PACIFIC COAST DEPT. WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 


P. O. Box 1030, City Hall Station C. E. Allan, Secretary Alfred Stinson, Secretary 
80 Maiden Lane Insurance Exchange Bldg. 207 West Jackson Blvd. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 

















A Good American Company To Represent 
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New Conference Work 
Getting Under Way 


STATISTICIAN BEING SELECTED 





Aircraft Covers Before Annual Meet- 
ing of Automobile Men; Standard 
Form and Dealers’ Policy 





One of the subjects that will receive 
attention at the annual meeting of the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference, is aviation and aircraft in- 
surance. The meeting is scheduled for 
November 14, in Chicago. This subject 
has been in the hands of a committee 
for many months. ; 

September 15 the quarterly meeting 
of the national executive committee will 
be held in New York, at which, among 
other things, dealers’ forms will be 
taken up. 

The Conference is preparing to enter 
thoroughly into the statistical end of 
the business and a man to fill the posi- 
tion of statistician to the Conference 
is now being sought. It is believed that 
a man formerly connected with a fire 
company will be selected for the place. 

The Standard Form will be submitted 
to the insurance commissioners at their 
annual convention in Hartford next 
week. This form has been undergoing 
revision right up to the present. An 
effort has been made to do away with 
as many riders as possible and embody 
all essential details of the cover in the 
form itself. Portions of the old form 
which related wholly to the marine and 
fire branches, but are not essential nor 
adaptable to the automobile business, 
are being eliminated or revised. 

The Conference is planning much sta- 
tistical work now that it has been de- 
cided to investigate thoroughly the haz- 
ards of individual makes and keep the 
statistics on each make and model of 
car separately. As this has not been 
done before, the experience on this 
basis, in the years since the automobile 
business began, has been lost. Much re- 
search work along this line is being 
done at Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Chicago. 





UNDERWRITING PROFIT 





Comparisons Prepared By Conning & 
Co., of Hartford, in Statement 
to Investors 

Conning & Co., Hartford investment 
brokers, have compiled an investment 
statement regarding seventeen fire in- 
surance companies. Under the head of 
ratio of underwriting profit to premium 
earned for the year 1918 Conning & Co. 
give these percentages: Aetna, 4.04 per 
cent; Automobile, 6.10; Hartford, 3.89; 


Connecticut, 3.43; National, 3.49: 
Phoenix, 8.08; Standard, 4.90; Conti- 
nental, 6.48; Fidelity-Phenix, 2.07; 


American Alliance, 7.16; Great Amer- 
ican, .90; National Liberty, 1.63; Han- 
over, 13; Home, 8.82; Niagara, 2.95; 
—— 50; Springfield F. & M., 





PRAISE FOR STRIKE EDITION 


The Strike, Riot and Civil Commotion 
edition of The Eastern Underwriter was 
well received, and attracted a lot of 
attention. The New York “Evening 
Post” made the edition the occasion for 
a column story in that paper, and “The 
Weekly Underwriter” printed these 
comments: 


“One of the best contributions to the 
general fund of knowledge on strike and 
riot Insurance, heretofore somewhat 
limited, is a special edition of The East- 
ern Underwriter, issued this week and 
devoted entirely to that subject. Our 
enterprising contemporary is to be con- 
sratulated on this valuable and timely 
Diece of constructive journalism.” 


BUSINESS INTERRUPTION 
ane Suburban Fire Insurance Ex- 
change has sent out its rules for “Busi- 


ness Interruption Indemnity,” use and 
occupancy insurance. 2 


SALVAGE EXPECTED 





What Seneca Fire Stockholders May 
Receive Depends on Payments 
By Surety Companies 





Superintendent Phillips, of New York, 
has intimated that stockholders of the 
Seneca Fire may receive considerable 
from the assets of that company, which is 
being liquidated under direction of the 
Department. This depends on pay- 
ments that may be made by surety com- 
panies that were on bonds protecting 
the Seneca’s deposits in the North Penn 
Bank, Pittsburgh. One company has 
paid $70,000 and another may pay 
$250,000. 

The issue involved is whether the 
surety companies are liable for $150,000 
or $250,000 dependent on whether a 
charge of $100,000 against the Seneca 
account was written on the bank’s books 
in July, just before the bank closed. 
Vouchers for this $100,000 have not 
been found by the Department, nor any 
evidence that the Seneca ever got the 
money. Therefore the superintendent 
is inclined to the view that the surety 
company will have to pay it. 








Agents’ Program For 

Louisville Convention 

(Continued from page 1) 
ble. Austin McElroy, of Columbus, O., 
will figure in this discussion also. His 
ideas on co-operative premium collec- 
tions are well known to many agents 
and should be known to all of them. 
He believes there is no reason why 
there should not be a “Bradstreet and 
Dun” list in every town, so that those 
who pay promptly and those who do 
not will be known to all who are inter- 
ested. 
A Chance For Bruns 


A topic which is bound to draw valu- 
able talks is “How I Develop Side 
Lines.” Agents will discuss many 
phases of this important division of the 
local agency work, not the least inter- 
esting sidelight being a talk by one of 
the agents on the success he has had in 
writing separate jewelry coverage. It 
is in this discussion where Frederick V. 
Bruns, president of the New York State 
association, will be asked to “make 
good.” President Bruns _ recently 
threw some rocks at special agents, say- 
ing that they fell down in an essential 
part of their job, viz.: they did not help 
the agent in building up premium in- 
come. According to Mr. Bruns, the 
specials rest their case by asking for 
more premium income, but fail to 
come across with suggestions on how it 
should be done. Fred will be asked to 
give the agents in Louisville some tips 
in that regard. The betting is three to 
one that he will do so. Mr. Bruns is 
also to deliver an important committee 
report on the subject of fire prevention. 

McGregor on State Funds 


Senator T. H. McGregor, of Austin, 
Tex., made such a big hit at the Texas 
Association of Insurance Agents meet- 
ing in San Antonio last June in narrat- 
ing cold facts about state funds that 
there came a general request for an ap- 
pearance of the Senator at Louisville. 
He agreed to ‘come. He has collected 
all sorts of data on the subject and his 
facts prove that the state insurance 
fund from the business man’s stand- 
point of saving and economy in the long 
run is a fallacy. In fact, the title of his 
Louisville address is to be “The Fal- 
lacy of the State Insurance Fund.” 


Everybody is anxious to know how far 
along radical lines the North Dakota 
socialistic experiment has gone. A 
speaker will tell all about the Non- 
Partisan League’s activities to date. 

“Co-operation Between Agents and 
Insurance Departments” is the subject 
which has been assigned to Commis- 
sioner Donaldson, of Pennsylvania. 
“How Each May Help the Other” is the 
sub-title. Commissioner Donaldson has 
not been in office very long, but already 
he has demonstrated that he is a cap- 
able public official, straight, square and 
ready to co-operate with all that is legi- 
timate in insurance. 
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Limited of London 
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Capital: 
One Million Dollars 


Cc. P. STEWART, President 


GRESHAM ENNIS, Vice-Pres. F. L. BROKAW, Treasurer 


Head Office: 
40 Clinton St., NEWARK, N. J. 


J. B. GUTHRIE, Secretary 
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State Fire Marshal Nettleton, of Min- 
nesota. scored a favorable impression 
at a recent meeting of local agents in 
Duluth. He is expected to make a rous- 
ing good talk in Louisville on the work 
of fire marshals. 

While the agents are in Louisville it 
is expected there will be some sort of a 
demonstration by school children to 
illustrate some phase of fire prevention, 
and, incidentally, to cause a little town 
talk for the daily newspapers—probably 
a parade of some kind. 

Association Growing Fast 

The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is growing fast. In Den- 
ver, for instance, where for some years 
there have been five members who have 
reported direct to the National Associa- 
tion, there is now an organization which 
has a nucleus of twenty-six members. 
In Atlanta, where the local board was 
at a standstill, there has been a re- 
organization, young agents affiliating 
with old, so that now about 80 per cent 
of the business of the town is repre- 
sented in the new association. 

In Duluth, where there never before 
was an exchange, one has been formed 
along lines of those in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. The agents of the District 
of Columbia have an unusually repre- 
sentative body, while the State of Wash- 
ington has also been re-organized. Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., has an exchange of four- 
teen members. 

“Every indication points to a conven- 
tion in Louisville that will be a hum- 
mer,” saidione of the officers of the 
association to The Eastern Underwriter 
this week. 





HOW TO GET FIRE FILMS 

Members desiring the use of fire pre- 
vention motion picture films during the 
week of October 9 should apply to the 
Committee on Fire & Accident Pre- 
vention Day, W. T. Colyer, secretary, 
87 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. The 
number of films available is not large, 
but the committee will control the dis- 
tribution of several and will arrange to 
have them displayed to the best ad- 
vantage. 





J. E. Carothers is now New York 
State special agent for the Netherlands 
Fire & Life and the American Mer- 
chant Marine. He was with the 
Phoenix of Hartford and the Equitable 
Fire & Marine. 
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General Insurance Agents 


Surplus Lines Accepted Up to 
$500,000 © 


Represent 
Eighteen Companies 


411-13 WALNUT ST. 
PHILA., PA. 











BASEBALL LEAGUE 

The team of F. H. & C. R. Osborn 
in the local insurance baseball league 
is still undefeated. The Continental 
and the Hartford are now tied for 
second place, both having won six and 
lost three games. On Saturday the 
Hartford beat the Phoenix 12 to 1; 
while Fred S. James & Co. trimmed the 
iowly Cornwall & Stevens outfit, 5 to 1. 
Up to date the Cornwall & Stevens nine 
has won one game. 

OFF IN PHILADELPHIA 

The ten per cent surcharge on fire in- 
surance rates became a thing of the 
past on Monday in Philadelphia, as well 
as elsewhere, pursuant to an announce- 
ment by Insurance Commissioner 
Donaldson on August 29: “That policies 
issued in this State by all companies, 
whether or not members of rating bu- 
reaus or associations, will be free from 
the ten per cent surcharge on and after 
September 1, 1919.” Also, a resolution 
to the same effect adopted by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Philadelphia 
Fire Underwriters’ Association. 





GOES WITH CANNING AGENCY 

William Harrison, counter man of the 
Continental in Brooklyn for two years, 
and before that with the Perrin Agency 
and Kelly & Fuller, has joined the Can- 
ning Agency, Brooklyn. 
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Federal Control Sought for 
Marine Insurance Companies 


In some of the daily papers it has 
been said that application will be made 
again for federal control of marine in- 
surance companies. Inasmuch as the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries is in session in Washington, 
investigating American marine insur- 
ance facilities and the conduct of the 
business; if anything is to be accom- 
plished in this line now is the proper 
time to present arguments pro and con 
before this committee. 

Prior to the war the majority of com- 
panies writing marine insurance were 
engaged in this class of business only, 
but since the war a great many com- 
panies that were writing fire business 
are now engaged in marine insurance. 
For companies writing marine business 
only, federal control of marine insur- 
ance business written in the United 
States would be a blessing in disguise. 
It would also relieve the foreign com- 
panies doing business in the United 
States from making special deposits in 
New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, Wash- 
ington and South Carolina, and also of 
the necessity of filing an annual state- 
ment with the various states in which 
they are doing business. 

Making up annual statements for each 
state is an expensive and trying matter. 
Although many states have agreed upon 
a uniform blank for annual statements, 
the laws of some do not recognize cer- 
tain assets as admissible and every 
company in which re-insurance is ef- 
fected is not always authorized to do 
business in all the states of the United 
States, which means changing the re- 
serves and also the admitted assets 
for the various states in which state- 
ments are filed. 

In fact, the entire insurance frater- 
nity would welcome a federal license 
to do business in all states, which would 
probably do away with the necessity of 
filing all these annual statements and 
continually running into conflict with 
the state resident agent laws. 

The resident agent laws of many 
states are stringent and are violated by 
insurance companies unintentionally. 
Sometimes in the rush of business and 
through lack of knowledge as to the 
state in which the assured is located 
these violations prove costly to the com- 
pany making the error. Frequently they 
are penalized by fines by the insurance 
commissioners of the various states. In 
some instances losses are settled on an 
improper basis. 

During the war, there was a certain 
large company doing business in the 


City of New York which accepted a’ 


war risk there on a shipment of cotton 
from a Southern state to Sweden. This 
cotton was captured and taken into Eng- 
land and the English government paid 
for it on.a basis of about $20 less a bale 
than the amount insured with the com- 
pany. The company had a good de- 
fense legally, not to pay the difference 
between the amount recovered from 


the English government and _ the 
amount insured for. Just as the case 
was to go to litigation, the attorneys for 
the assured noticed that the certificate 
of insurance was not countersigned by 
the resident agent of the state in which 
the assured was located. The attorneys 
for the assured notified the company 
that unless the loss was settled in full 
the attention of the state authori- 
ties would be drawn to the case. The 
company realized that if this were done, 
its license in that state would possibly 
be cancelled and as it had large inter- 
ests in that state it was compelled to 
settle an unjust loss for a materially 
higher figure than it was liable for. 

There are other instances of this kind 
occurring regularly and federal super- 
vision or authorization for the com- 
panies to do business in the entire 
United States would eliminate them. 

I have always stated that marine in- 
surance, banking and vessels are really 
one factor in connection with foreign 
trade and inter-state commerce. One 
cannot exist without the other two and 
they must work together, but before it 
can be legally recognized that marine 
insurance is an essential part of inter- 
state and foreign commerce, there are 
two decisions by the United States Su- 
preme Court which must be modified, 
as in two cases which have been brought 
before that court, it decided that ma- 
rine insurance is not inter-state com- 
merce. 


Nutting vs. Massachusetts, Vol. 183 
U. S. 553: 

“The Statute of Massachusetts of 1894, 
c 522, No. 98, imposing a fine ‘on any 
person who shall act in any manner in 
the negotiation or transaction of unlaw- 
ful insurance with a foreign insurance 
company not admitted to do business in 
this Commonwealth,’ is not contrary to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
as applied to an insurance broker who in 
Massachusetts solicits from a resident 
thereof the business of procuring insur- 
ance on his vessel therein, and as ag- 


ent of a firm in New York, having an 


Automobile Insurance 
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FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 
AGENTS and BROKERAGE ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
SECURITY and SERVICE UNEXCELLED 


The Bankers and Shippers Insurance 
Company of New York 


OFFICERS 


EUGENE V. R. THAYER, 
Chairman of the Board 
WILLIAM G. WILLCOX, 

President 
JAMES BARBER, 
Vice-President 
HAROLD STANLEY, 
Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, 


CHELLIS A. AUSTIN. 

noo Mercantile’ Trust and Deposit 
EDWARD 5. BARBER 

Vice-President, Barber & Company 
JAMES BARBER, 

President, Barber & Company 
HOWARD BAYNE, 

Vice-President, Columbia Trust Company 
PAUL H. HARWOOD. 

Vice-President, Pan American Petroleum 

& Transport Co. 

OSWALD KIRKBY 

Director, Willcox, ‘Peck & Hughes 
CLINTON V. MESEROLE, 

President, Pacific Fire Insurance Co. 
CHARLES E. PECK, 

President, Willcox, Peck & Hughes 
SEWARD PROSSER, 

President, Bankers Trust Company 
J. J. RASKOB, 

Treasurer, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 

Company 


OFFICE ADDRESS 


3 South William Street, New York City 


MARITIME UNDERWRITERS AGENCY, Inc, 
GENERAL AGENTS 


1 South William Street, New York 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, 
Vice-President 

CLINTON V. MESEROLE, 
Vice-Presiden 

RATMOND T. * MARSHALL, 
Treasure 

RUBERT ‘VAN IDERSTINE, 
Secretary 


President, Maritime Underwriting Ag- 
ency, Inc, 
WILLIAM C. LANE, 
Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company 
JOHN A. SPOOR 
‘Chairman, Chienee Junction Railway 
HAROLD STANLEY 
Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company 
E. V. R. THAYER 
President, Chase National Bank 
ELISHA WALKER 
Director, Pan ‘American Petroleum & 
Transport Company 
JOHN WATSON, JR. 
Vice-President, International 
tural Chemical Company 
WILLIAM G. WILLCOX, 
Vice-President, Willcox, Peck & Hughes 
OAKLEY WOOD 
Treasurer, Barber & Company 


Agricul- 
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cffice in Massachusetts, secures the au- 
thority of such resident to the placing 
of a contract of insurance, or a certain 
sum in pounds sterling upon the vessel, 
and transmits an order for that insur- 
ance to the New York firm; whereupon 
that firm, acting according to the usuai 
course of business of the broker, of 
itself, and of its agents in Liverpool, ob- 
tains from an insurance company in 
London, which has not been admitted 
to do business in Massachusetts, a pol- 
icy of insurance for that sum upon the 
vessel; and the broker afterwards, in 
Massachusetts receives that policy from 
the New York firm, and sends it by mail 
to the owner of the vessel in Massa- 
chusetts.” 





Mc COMB & Co. 
INCORPORATED 
56 Beaver Street 


MARINE INSURANCE 
Fire—Hull—Cargoes— War Risk 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 
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CABLE ADDRESS: MACOMB, W. Y. 


Hooper vs. California, 155 U. S. Reports, 
page 648 

“Section 439 of the Penal Code of Cal- 
ifornia, making it a misdemeanor for a 
person in that state to procure insur- 
ance for a resident in the state from an 
insurance company not incorporated 
under its laws and which had not filed 
the bond required by the laws of the 
state relative to insurance, is not a 
regulation of commerce, and does not 
conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States, when enforced against 
the agent of a New York firm in Cali- 
fornia who, through his principals and 
by telegrams, procured for a resident 
in California applying for it there, ma- 
rine insurance on an ocean steamer, 
from an insurance company incorporat- 
ed under the laws of Massachusetts and 
which had not filed the bond required 
by the laws of California.” 

The defense stated that the statutes 
under which the litigation was brought 
were contrary to the laws of the United 
States and interfered with inter-state 
commerce and the Supreme Court, it 
will be noted, in its decision stated that 
the statutes in question were not il 
legal. Therefore, to have this decision 
removed from the statute books, it will 
be necessary to have special legisla 
tion. 

There are other obstacles that will 
have to be overcome. Every state and 
territory of the United States has its 
insurance department consisting of a2 
insurance commissioner, a deputy com: 
missioner and a staff of examiners and 
clerks, In the event of federal control, 
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all these politicians will be out of 4 
pretty soft political snap. The com- 
panies would also be relieved from pay- 
jng numerous department fees such as 
the filing of annual statements, certifi- 
cates of authority, agents’ licenses, ex- 
pensive examinations from time to time 
by the various state departments which 
are very costly. 

If the individual states should claim 
that they are entitled to taxes on busi- 
ness which originates within their 
porders, this would be an easy matter 
to adjust. inasmuch as the companies 
now have to pay a state tax as well as 
a federal tax on all business which they 
write in the United States. This fea- 
tyre constituted one of the reasons why 
the companies never pressed the matter 
of federal control for marine insurance 
companies as they argued, in event oi 
federal control they would not alone 
have to pay a state tax but a federal tax 
also. But now that they are asked to 
pay both, there is no reason why there 
should not be federal -control, as far 
as marine insurance companies are con- 
cerned. It would probably be more de- 
sirable if the entire insurance business 
of the United States could come under 
federal control. 

OBSERVER. 





LIVE ARTICLES SERIES 





Second Volume Published By “The 
Weekly Underwriter’; Fifteen 
Subjects Covered in Book 





“Live Articles on Marine Insurance,” 
the second volume in the series, has 
been published by “The Weekly Under- 
writer.” Among the authors are such 
authorities as President Rush, of the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
and President Levison, of the Fireman’s 
Fund. An illuminating article on “Ma- 
rine Insurance Accounting,” by George 
Parker Westervelt, of the Atlantic Mu- 
tual, starts the book, other contributors 
being Lieut. R. E. Lambert, U. S. N.; 
Henry Timmins, D. Roger Englar, Wade 
Robinson and Richard D. Jones. 

Other volumes will follow. 











ALL BRITISH LLOYDS 

The announcement that none but 
native born British subjects are in fu- 
ture to be eligible for membership of 
Lloyds has not created much stir in 
the Room, says a British exchange. 
Indeed the measure is practically one 
of supererogation, and, as far as can 
be ascertained there have been no 
members who would be disqualified by 
the new regulation for some time past. 
Particularly was this fact evident in 
the early days of the war, when other 
corporations and associations were 
faced with a difficult problem in the 
form of. several enemy members, some 
of them of unimpeachable loyalty to 
our crown, but none the less of ene- 
my birth. Lloyds had no difficulty to 
overcome in this respect, and the pe- 
culiarly British characteristics which 
re ager for the conduct of the 
hess of marine insurance seem, in 


themselves, to have acted as a suffi- 
clent deterrent to foreigners. 


JOINING MOTOR AGENCY 


Leslie Winslow is to give up his con- 
rapes with the Commercial Casualty 
-— s0 with The Motor Agency, New 

ork. He now handles health and acci- 


dent business at t 
Commercial". Se Rome office of the 


Admiral Beatty’s 
Speech at Lloyds 


ELECTED HONORARY MEMBER 








Navy Owes Debt to Underwriters for 
Their Wonderful System of 
Intelligence, He Says 





Sir David Beatty, Admiral of the 
British Fleet, has been elected an hon- 
orary member of Lloyds. In accepting 
the election he made the following ad- 
dress: 

“T am indeed sensible of the honor 
which you conferred on me by electing 
me a member of this great Corporation. 
I recognize also that it is not only a 
personal honor to me, but that it is a 
token of your appreciation of the serv- 
ices of those gallant officers and men 
who have supported me so loyally dur- 
ing the past years. Lloyd’s, which is 
the great marine insurance market of 
the world, must and does, as its past 
has shown, understand the value of the 
Navy as a means of insurance of sea 
trade and I do not suppose that there is 
any body of men in the whole wide 
world which would support so strongly 
the maintenance of our navy in the posi- 
tion which it has held for the past 300 
years, that of being capable of com- 
manding the seas. The Navy, on the 
other hand, recognizes Lloyd’s as being 
one of its greatest and most influential 
supporters. We owe a debt of gratitude 
to Lloyd’s for its wonderful system of 
intelligence. During the war that intel- 
ligence was of supreme importance to 
us who had a responsible position on 
the seas. For information we continu- 
ally referred to Lloyd’s publications. 
We were continually kept in touch with 
the heart of the mercantile marine— 
that service which has made a record 
of which every Britisher must be proud, 
and to which we in the navy feel we 
owe a great debt of gratitude for the 
support they have given to us, and for 
the standard of heroism they have cre- 
ated amongst those who go down to the 
sea in ships. 

“That intelligence, to which I referred, 
has been in the past five years of in- 
ealculable service, but there is nothing 
new about that. The Navy, during the 
time of peace, depended upon Lloyd’s 
publications for a great deal of its in- 
formation as to what was going on in 
the sea-world of the Empire. Therefore, 
I like to express to you, gentlemen, our 
appreciation in the Navy of the assist- 
ance you have rendered to us, of your 
unfailing support at all times. Whether 
in trouble or whether in success we have 
been always assured in the navy of that 
sympathy and understanding which 
come only from those who have deal- 
ings with those who use the sea. Lloyd’s, 
as I said earlier, depends upon the navy 
for its security more than any other 
institution in the world. I believe I am 
right in saying that before the Battle 
of Trafalgar the premium on marine in- 
surance was 25 per cent. After the 
Battle of Trafalgar, when the enemy’s 
ships had been swept from the seas, it 
fell to 5 per cent. If that does not in- 
dicate the knowledge which reigns at 
Lloyd’s of the importance of having a 
great Navy, I do not know what does. 
Again, gentlemen, I thank you, not only 
on behalf of myself, but on behalf of 
the great Fleet which has now been dis- 
persed all over the world to perform its 
proper function, and that is to safe- 
guard the prosperity of the country on 
the seas, which Lloyd’s can recognize 
as being valuable service more ihan 
any other institution, I thank you, 
gentlemen.” 
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Cable Address “LaBoyt” 


LA BOYTEAUX & CO., Inc. 


82 BEAVER ST. Jnsurance Brokers 


Established 1900 


NEW YORK 


Act as representatives of the insured in all matters pertaining to the 
placing of insurance and collection of losses. The service offered 


is efficient, trustworthy and prompt. We invite submission 
of your problems as well as your orders. 











HERE YOU FIND— 


—managers of departments who have been in the 
surance business all their business lives. 


broker. 


in- 


—officers and managers of departments who lay 
emphasis on personal service and who co-operate 


with you in every way. 
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THE IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Marine Fire Automobile 


17 So. William St. - ~ . 7 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
$1,404,261.74 
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British Collision ate 
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London, Aug. 15.—A collision case in- 
volving a large sum of money and im- 
portant questions as to whether the loss 
would prove to be recoverable as a ma- 
rine or war loss, has just received judg- 
ment by Mr. Justice Hill. 

Messrs. Alfred Holt & Co.’s “Eury- 
pylus,” and Messrs. Cayzer, Irvine & 
Co.’s “Clan Mackay,” the former of 
5.591 tons gross, and the latter of 6,580 
tons gross, were in collision off Finis- 
terre on 10th May, 1918, the Clan liner 
being so badly damaged that she sub- 
sequently sank. The collision took place 
at night, when the vessels were in con- 
voy, zigzagging, without lights. At a 
time when the course should have been 
changed the telemotor apparatus of the 
Clan liner: failed to act, with the result 
that the vessel was unable to steer, and 
the collision happened. 

Mr. Justice Hill said that prima facie 
it was negligence for the “Clan Mac- 
kay” to have steering gear which failed 
to act, and the owners were under the 
burden of showing that the failure was 
without fault of themselves or their 
servants, which there was no sufficient 
evidence to discharge. Apart from this, 
the “Clan Mackay” should have re- 
versed her engines, and sounded a 
warning signal earlier than she did. 
The reason for not reversing was fear 
of collision with another vessel of the 
convoy, the “Maihar,” but this was not 
held to be a good reason. The “Clan 
Mackay” was held wholly to blame. 
There is little doubt that this case will 
go further. 

Another convoy collision involving 
the steamers “Danelag,” “Danery,” and 
H.M.8. “Chester,” occurred in the Firth 
of Forth on 12th April, 1918. In this 
case no blame was found against any 
of the vessels, it being held that it was 
“a case of a series of collisions which 
have occurred because of war necessi- 
ties.” 

The “Havildar” was found to blame 
for colliding with the “Clan Macbride” 
whilst in convoy off Cap Bon on 12th 
October, 1918. 

The “Kassiani” was found to blame 
for colliding with the “Falls City” 
whilst in convoy in the Atlantic on 15th 
January, 1918. 


TUT UASU EN S 


—— 





TO ENTER BRAZIL 

It is reported that Perrin C. Cothran 
has been appointed manager for Brazil 
for the American Foreign Insurance 
Association. Mr. Cothran’s departure 
for Rio Janeiro constitutes another 
notable step by the Foreign Insurance 
Association, comprising a score o; the 
strongest fire insurance companies in 
America, in its efforts to establish its 
members in the foreign insurance 
markets of the world. 

After personally surveying the 
Brazilian field, it is expected that Mr. 
Cothran will make a suitable agency 
connection in Brazil for one of the mem- 
bers of the association. The company 
thus connected will write for all the 
members of the association and offices 
will be established in all the principal 
cities of that country. 





ADMITTED TO OHIO 
The Importers & Exporters has been 
admitted to transact business in Ohio. 
They have applied for admission to 
Massachusetts, and will probably be ad- 
mitted during the latter part of this 
_ week, 


HANSEN NOT COMING 


Well-Known Paris Insurance Man Post- 
pones Trip; C. P. Stewart 
Has Been Ill 


Paris, France, Aug. 20.—A. V. Han- 
sen, who is well-known in America 
where he spent some months last year 
studying American marine insurance 
conditions, has decided not to come to 
America this year, although he had ar- 
ranged to come. Mr. Hansen is still in 
correspondence with insurance execu- 
tives regarding his plan of an interna- 
tional organization of insurance men. 

C. P. Stewart, of New York, who has 
been ill in Europe, is recuperating. 





BARRY BACK FROM EUROPE 

E. T. Barry, of F. H. & C. R. Osborn, 
has returned from a business trip to 
Europe. 








Rights and Wrongs of 

Motor Car Insurance 

(Continued from page 14) 

$3,500 for injuries alleged to have been 
sustained by the owner of the car, and 
$300 damages to the car itself. The 
papers were forwarded to the broker. 
The case was tried, and so poorly had 
it been prepared that verdicts for both 
amounts were returned by the jury. 

Emboldened by his success, the plain- 
tiff then brought suit for $10,000 for in- 
juries alleged to have been sustained 
by his wife in this same accident and 
for the loss of her services. 

The insurance company, after the 
verdict, disclaimed all liability, on the 
ground that the broker had failed to 
give them proper immediate notice of 
the accident, and an investigation of the 
broker’s records failed to disclose any- 
thing to disprove that statement, owing 
to the lack of system used by him in 
conducting his business. But—and this 
is worthy of special attention—the in- 
surance company advised Mr. Carle to 
put all his property in his wife’s name 
and go through bankruptcy. It was a 
fine suggestion to make to a self-respect- 
ing and respected business man why 
had won the esteem of business ac- 
quaintances by 30 years of honest deal- 
ings. The plan was not given a moment 
of consideration although it was real- 
ized that the only redress would be 
through a suit against the broker and 
that was useless because the amount of 
the verdict could not be collected as he 
was financially irresponsible. 

At this stage a client of ours, who 
was a friend of Mr. Carle, advised him 
to bring the matter to our attention, 
which he did. Our legal department has 
brought the matter before the State In- 
surance Department, and the State offi- 
cials have summoned the broker and 
company’s representatives to appear be- 
fore them and attempt to justify their 
actions in the matter. In the meantime 
our counsel is taking steps preparatory 
to having the verdict set aside and the 
case reopened. Mr. Carle has been 
caused a great deal of worry by the 
case and at the present time faces the 
possibility of paying $3,800 plus what- 
ever amount may be awarded in the 
$10,000 claim, which has not yet been 
tried, and the costs. In the name of 
common sense, is this insurance, and if 
it is, is it cheap? 





B. G. Wills, superintendent of the 
automobile department of the Fire- 
men’s Fund, was in New York to at- 
tend a meeting of the Conference. 
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MARINE AND FIRE 
-RE-INSURANCE 


ROBT. R. toe LAER, Inc. 


New York, Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Buenos Aires 


15 William Street New York 











WM. H. McGEE & CO. 


MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
18 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


General Agents Marine Department U. S. Managers 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Phenix Insurance Co. of Hartford woes pi 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 
Agents Marine Department 


Camden Fire Insurance Association © 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. 


Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 
Niagara Fire Ins. Co. Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 








ARINE DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. of Hartford, Conn. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


MOnTENES TERN NATIONAL INS. CO. of Mitwaukee, Wis. 


NITED STATES GENERAL AGENT 


A/S NORWEGIAN JOINT INS. CO., P.K.W.S., LTD. of Christiania, Norway 
OVERSEAS UNDERWRITING AGENCY, Inc. 


27 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone Broad 346-7-8 








AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
Surplus to Policyholders $1,014,237.98 


Marine and War 
Risk Insurance 
Losses made PAYABLE in all parts of the world 


Columbia Underwriting Agency, Inc. 
ALBERT ULLMANN, President 
General Agents Marine Department 


48-54 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 











Marine Insurance 


Local agents are invited to consult us on their marine insurance problems 


OSBORN & CO. 


Average Adjusters and Insurance Brokers 
: Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO - - 45 Wall St. NEW YORK 























ALB. SMEESTERS 


6 Rue des Colonnes 


PARIS 


Insurance and Reinsurance 





Cable: Montalais, Paris 
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North America 
Announces Rates 


DISABILITY FORMS REDUCED 





Some Features of Latest Accident 
and Health Policies Sold By 
Company 





Having reduced its accident and 
health policy forms to three, the North 
American Accident has prepared the 
following rates for use in connection 
with them. Not all the rates or classi- 
fications are shown here. There are 
nine classifications, whereas but four 
are shown. Premiums may also be 


paid quarterly, whereas only the yearly, 

half yearly and monthly premiums are 

shown here. The policy fee is $3.50. 
REAL INCOME POLICY 
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What “Real Income” Covers 

The “Real Income” policy pays from 
day of injury. Accident indemnity is 
paid for injury effected “directly and 
independently of all other causes 
through external and accidental means 
and which injury causes at once total 
and Continuous disability and prevents 
the insured from engaging in any and 
every kind of business or labor per- 
taining to his occupation.” 

If the injury does not cause any of 
the specific total losses named in the 
Policy, the company pays for total 
Continuous loss. of time, not exceeding 


24 months. Subsequent to 24 months 
and within 36 months from beginning 
of disability, half accident indemnity. 
After 36 months, “as long as insured 
lives and continuously suffers disabil- 
ity, one-quarter accident indemnity.” 

Partial loss of time, by accident, is 
covered by the following clause: 

“If the injury shall not at once to- 
tally and continuously disable the in- 
sured, but shall within thirty days 
thereafter totally disable him, or if in- 
jury as described shall, either at once 
after the injury or at once after a pe- 
riod of total disability, prevent the in- 
sured from performing one or more of 
his important daily duties, the company 
will pay as indemnity for partial loss 
of time and for a period not exceeding 
six consecutive months one-half the 
monthly accident indemnity.” 

Sickness Indemnity 

Following is the sickness indemnity 
cover: 

_ Confining Period 

(h) If the insured by reason of bodily sick- 
ness or disease shall be necessarily and con- 
tinuously confined within the house and prevent- 
ed throughout the period of such confinement 
from performing any and every kind of busi- 
ness or labor pertaining to his occupation, the 
company will pay for each month, or at the rate 
herein provided for any proportionate part of a 
month, for the period not exceeding six months, 
the monthly sickness indemnity, and after such 
six months, so long as the insured lives and 
continuously suffers the disability as above de- 
fined, the company will pay one-fourth the 
monthly sickness indemnity. 

é Non-Confining Period 

(i) And the company will pay for such period 
not exceeding one month as the insured by rea- 
son of a non-confining sickness shall be total- 
ly and continuously disabled from engaging in 
any and every kind of business or labor per- 
taining to his occupation, although not con- 
fined within the house, the monthly sickness in- 
demnity. ‘ 

(j) Provided, that if the disability shall be 

caused by carbuncles, boils, felons, or tubercu- 
iosis, and whether such disability shall cause 
house. confinement, as above provided, or not, 
the liability of the company shall be at the 
full monthly rate for a period not in excess of 
three months, 
_ And provided, further, that the company shall 
in no event be liable under paragraph (h), (i) 
or (j) for a disability caused by bodily sickness 
or disease contracted prior to the issue of this 
policy or before the policy has been maintained 
in continuous force and without default in the 
payment of premium for thirty consecutive days 
succeeding the date hereof, nor for any period 
during which the insured shall not be regularly 
visited by a legally qualified physician in case 
of house confinement, nor for any period during 
which the insured shall not be under the regu- 
lar care of a legally qualified physician in case 
of a non-confining sickness. 

Each month the policy is carried 1 
per cent is added to the specific acci- 
dent losses, up to 60 per cent of the 
original amounts. 

The “Perfect Income” policy follows 
the “Real Income” form, the first seven 
days of disability under paragraphs h, i 
and j being excluded. 

The “Real Accident” policy follows 
the accident portion of the other two 
forms, so that in reality the North 
American has gotten down to one form, 
separated as described above. 





ACID HAZARDS DISCUSSED 

In response to requests from indus- 
tries in which acids and caustics are 
used the National Safety Council has 
issued Safe Practices No. 25, an orderly 
presentation in 16 pages, loose leaf 
form, of accident hazards involving 
acids and caustics and the best prac- 
= for the elimination of such haz- 
ards. 
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Burglary Men And 
Bankers to Meet 


ATLANTIC CITY SEPTEMBER 8 
Policy Forms, Covering of Securities, 


Safety Deposit Box and Forgery 
Insurance Questions Up 





Subjects to be taken up in Atlantic 
City September 8 by the bankers and 
the burglary insurance men include: 

New copyright burglary policy, 1919 
issue; special copyright form to cover 
securities only, at reduced rates; safety 
deposit box cover; forgery cover and in- 
crease in rates on hold-up insurance. 

The insurance committee of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and represent- 
atives of the burglary writing companies 
will be present. Among the latter will 
be representatives of insurance com- 
panies who are members of the Burglary 
Association as well as of those which 
are not. The bankers’ insurance com- 
mittee will present a report. This will 
be the first meeting of the bankers’ in- 
surance committee with the burglary un- 
derwriters. Heretofore meetings of 
this kind have been held among mMem- 
bers of the insurance committee of the 
bankers and the bank committee of the 
Burglary Association. L. W. Gammon, 
secretary of the insurance committee of 
the bankers’ association is largely re- 
sponsible for arranging the meeting. 

Business in Hand 

Particular consideration will be given 
the copyright burglary policy in connec- 
tion with the recent Louisiana court 
decision, details of which have been pub- 
lished in The Eastern Underwriter. 
Other slight changes designed to avoid 
conflicting clauses will be discussed. 

In connection with safety box covers, 
this is done at present by means of 
riders and this is not as satisfactory as 
a straight form, for which suggestions 
will be offered. 

The forgery cover will likely be a 
subject for committee consideration. 
The companies stopped writing this 
form for a time but interest in it has 
been revived, hence the discussion at 
this meeting. 
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‘cesidence theft insurance at one-third the former 
rates. This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Fu 
Theft Policy. Regular rate of brokerage commis- 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


Something New 


Value Residence 





PHILADELPHIA 








The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 











Following the bankers’ meeting with 
the insurance men the Burglary Under- 
writers will hold a meeting of their 
own. 

Those Who Will Attend 

The gathering promises to be a repre- 
sentative one. Hotel reservations have 
been made for John L. Hamilton, 
American Guaranty, Columbus, Ohio; 
S. L. Brewster, American Surety, New 
York; E. B. Anderson, Burglary Under- 
writers’ Association; Douglas M. De- 
Witt, Chicago Bonding; W. P. Learned, 
Fidelity & Casualty; H. C. Johnson, 
General Accident; B. A. Ruffin, Gen- 
eral Accident; C. W. Cluff, Great East- 
ern Casualty; Frank R. Aikin, Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity; John A. 
Kenny, The Kenny Agency, Inc., New 
York; J. J. Flynn, Massachusetts Bond- 
ing; E. B. Thistle, Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty; R. A. Algire, National Surety; 
Amory Collins, Ocean; H. H. Vaux, Pre- 
ferred Accident; G. F. Sullivan, Repub- 
lic Casualty; R. R. Gilkey, Surety Asso- 
ciation; Fred S. Garrison, Traveiers In- 
demnity; T. H. Marshall, United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty; all the members 
of the bankers’ insurance committee; 
Victor E. Hoagland, New Jersey Fidel- 
ity & Plate Glass; J. V. Peters, Royal 
Indemnity; E. G. Bogart, Globe Indem- 
nity; Emory H. English, Iowa Bonding; 
E. G. Letzkus, New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty; Rawron W. Myers, Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety; Gus. A. Elbow, Amer- 
ican Bonding & Casualty. 

WiLL DEVELOP AUTOMOBILE 

Thomas O’Neill is back with the 
Aetna Life at 100 William Street, after 
being in the radio instruction branch of 
the army, at Cambridge, Mass. His in- 
surance work has been general liability 
underwriting but from now on he will 
take up the automobile end of the busi- 
ness. 








EXAMINATION COMPLETED 
The New York Department has com- 
pleted its examination of the American 
Indemnity, Galveston, Texas, which 
contemplates entering New York. 





REPORT READY SOON 
The New York Department has com- 
pleted its report on an examination of 
the Preferred Accident, the results of 
which will be announced soon. 
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Elected Vice-President 


George L. Fielder has been elected 
a vice-president of H. T. E. Beardsley, 
Inc., 31 Liberty Street, New York. Mr. 
Fielder will have charge of the insur- 
ance lines other than fidelity and 
surety. He has been actively engaged 
as a broker, at 37 Liberty Street; is on 
the board of governors of Cornell Uni- 
versity and is a member of several 
clubs. 

es 8 
Industry Not Worst Hazard 

A nationwide campaign to make the 
street and the home as safe for the 
workman and his family as is his fac- 
tory will be launched at Cleveland, O., 
in connection with the Eighth Annual 
Safety Congress of the National Safety 
Council, October 1 to 4 inclusive. 
Though not generally known, from two 
to three times as many fatal accidents 
occur in American homes, streets, and 
roads each year as in the industries of 


the country. 
2 * . 


Everybody Has a Guess 

Surety circles are speculating on the 
possible 100 per cent alliteration in the 
firm name of the Contractors Service 
Corporation managers. Who are the 
“three M’s?” 

* * x 
Air Hazards Are Real 

Aviators who would like to see air- 
craft insurance of all kinds sold 
cheaply and with few restrictions have 
been making assurances that the regu- 
lations for flying would be such that 
an accident like that to the bank in 
Chicago could not happen. The flyers 
also said that no one need fear that, 
tools would be dropped from an air- 
plane in flight, and made a number of 
other reassuring but ill advised state- 
ments. It rarely takes place that mu- 
nicipal authorities act to avoid any pos- 
sible mishap. They invariably wait 
until damage has been done. As to 
tools dropping from machines, the 
Travelers. Hartford, tells of a case in 
Erie County, Pa. <A horse walking 
along a road suddenly fell dead with a 
wound in the head made by a wrench 
bearing the initials “U. S.” An investi- 
gation developed that it had been 
dropped from one of a fleet of six army 
airplanes going from Erie to Buffalo. 


Getting Some Big Ones 
During one month the Philadelphia 
agency of the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty wrote an automobile pre- 
mium of $22,198, a liability case for 
$5,099 and a burglary policy for $216. 
* 


Not All Alike 

There is so much difference in casu- 
alty companies. Some have a chronic 
case of new business eczema; they are 
a consuming maw whose appetite re- 
fuses to be assuaged. Others maintain 
a stand pat, sit tight attitude and 
then, there are some that impress one 
with the idea that they are trying to 
reduce and that it wouldn’t make any 
difference if no new business came in 
for a month. Individuals have been 
known to starve themselves while try- 
ing to reduce and when at last they got 
tired of it and tried to put fire under 
the boiler again, the boiler wouldn’t 
steam. How will it work with a com- 
pany? 

* ” * 
Would Permit Passengers 

A fire automobile department man 
has an idea for the casualty companies. 
He thinks they might profit by the 
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railroad strikes and broaden their au- 
tomobile policies so that there would 
be less confusion when these abnormal 
conditions arise. His suggestion is 
that holders of liability, collision and 
property damage policies be alluwed a 
period of two weeks in any year during 
which they might carry passengers for 
hire, with or without additional prem- 
ium, and without the necessity of ob- 
taining an endorsement permitting this 
passenger traffic. However good the 
suggestion may be, the casualty people 
say it’s impossible. 
* co a 
Too Highly Specialized 

It is possible for a casualty man to 
become too well known as a specialist 
in some branch of the business. There 
are some men in the profession who 
have a wide general knowledge of the 
several branches but who are so closely 
identified with some one branch that 
they are never thought of except in con- 
nection with that particular line. Be- 
cause of this they are not considered 
for some of the larger positions that 
from time to time are open. 

~ * a 
Not Up To Date 

If some of the office men who are 
looking for better positions would read 
the insurance papers they would know 
better when and where to look for 
what they wish. As it is some of them 
show a pitiable slowness in finding out 
what is going ‘on and they therefore 
miss opportunities to place their propo- 
sitions before the right people at the 


proper time. 
* * & 


One More Hazard 


A trade paper says that the present 
styles in woman’s dress will necessi- 
tate the fair sex resorting freely to the 
use of the razor. Just one more acci- 
dent hazard. 





HAZARDS MIXED 


After eating some of the ice cream 
handed out nowadays it is not hard to 
see that there is a serious glue factory 
hazard in many ice cream plants. 





ALABAMA BILL SIGNED 
The Alabama compensation act has 
been signed by the Governor, following 
the adoption of several amendments. 
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MUTUAL MEN IN SESSION 


Much Consideration Given Effect of 
Bad Teeth On Health and 
Accident Claims 


That was not an altogether encour- 
aging attendance of mutual health and 
accident men at the Niagara Falls 
meeting—only thirty on the opening 
day of the annual convention. it Is 
not surprising that the first appeal 
made was for better co-operation 
among members in conference work, 
C. O. Pauley, of the Central Business 
Men’s Association, Chicago, was 
elected president and F. H. Goodman, 
of the Home Accident & Health, 
South Bend, secretary. The Health & 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference is 
taking much interest in the effect of 
bad teeth upon health. Dr. W. F. 
Jarvis read a paper showing that 85 per 
cent of children have curable diseases 
of the teath ond 90 per cent of per- 
sons age 45 have septic mouths. Other 
papers were read on this subject. There 
is a well defined sentiment that the 
Conference should join the national 
health conservation movement. A 
member read a paper by a Minnesota 
physician in which X-ray tests of teeth 
in insurance examinations were advo- 
cated. It was said that heavy claims 
for sick benefits result from bad teeth. 
Affiliation with dental societies, for 
propaganda on mouth disease, was dis- 
cussed. On the dark side of health 
and accident insurance was enumer- 
ated influenza, difficulty in getting 
good agents, low production of new 
ones, labor unrest, high commissions, 


claim settlements and compulsory in- 


gurance. The new national virtue of 
thrift was offered as a silver lining. 
H. G. Royer, of the Central Business 
Men’s Association, Chicago, advocated 
co-operative advertising, emphasizing 
goods instead of companies. The new 
executive committee is composed of 
C. W. Ray, G. A. Fairley, A. R. Arford, 
H. C. Reed and W. W. Dark. 
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INSURANCE MEN TO SPEAK 


On Big Safety Congress Program at 
Cleveland in October—Subjects 
In Wide Variety 


A number of insurance men will 
speak at the Eighth Annual Safety 
Congress, to be held in Cleveland, Oc. 
tober 1 to 4. C. B. Hayward, district 
safety manager at Philadelphia for the 
Liberty Mutual, is to talk on the essen. 
tials of a safety organization. Edward 
W. Bush, secretary of the Construction 
Section of the Council, and civil engi- 
neer, with the Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
Hartford, will read a report. The 
chairman of the Textile Section is 
David S. Beyer, vice-president and 
chief engineer, Liberty Mutual, Boston, 
Before the Paper and Pulp Section, 
Al. Kroes, of the Employers’ Mutual 
Liability, Wausau, Wis., will give a 
poster talk. 

Elevator hazards affecting the gen- 
eral public will be discussed by Dana 
Webster, safety inspector, Aetna Life, 
at Indianapolis. Methods of securing 
co-operation of workmen in using safe- 
guards, will be treated by Holger Jen- 
sen, manager inspection and rating bu- 
reau, Maryland Casualty, Baltimore. 
Dr. Judson C. Fisher, chief medical ex- 
aminer for the Globe Indemnity, New 
York, will read a paper on malinger- 
ing, involving the problem of the sick 
or injured employe back to work. 
Frederick S. Crum, assistant statisti- 
cian, Prudential Insurance Company, 
Newark, will talk on public accidents. 

The sectional meetings embrace the 
following subjects: Automotive, ce 
ment, chemical, construction. electric 
railway, health service, local council 
officers, marine and navigation, metals, 
mining, packers, paper and pulp, public 
safety, public utilities, rubber, steam 
railroad, textile, women in _ industry, 
wood working. 





WILL BOND LIQUOR DEALERS 

It has been decided to continue the 
excise bond pool and to renew the 
reinsurance agreement. The Fidelity & 
Deposit has resigned from the pool. It 
was decided this week to issue bonds 
to liquor dealers licensed in New York, 
the bonds to run from October 1, whet 
the new licenses are issued, until Janv- 
ary 16, when national prohibition be 
comes effective. 





FIGHTING HEALTH INSURANCE 

Physicians of Erie County, New York, 
are organizing a strong opposition to 
any form of compulsory health insur 
ance. 





The Globe Indemnity’s bonus affects 
all employes in its various branch oft- 
ces in Philadelphia, Chicago, San Frat 
cisco and New Orleans; the New York 
metropolitan office and the home office. 
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| CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 


Demonstrating how 
small casualty lines pay 
better than big ones; 
how they make for per- 
manency and pe | 
ions between the agent an 
nongpocee is pointed out by The 

Southern Surety. 

The writing of a contract bond for a 
contractor, for instance, should only 
pe the beginning, not the ending, of an 
agent’s business relations. Having 
written the bond, there is at once in- 
volved the question of workman’s com- 
pensation and liability insurance. If 
the contractor has a good sized organ- 
ization, he needs fidelity bonds for his 
employes in the office. If he owns an 
automobile—an opportunity for all 
forms of automobile insurance. Per- 
haps a suit arises—he needs a judicial 
pond. Then there are the casualty 
lines that might be regarded as of a 
more personal nature, such as personal 
accident and health insurance, resi- 
dence burglary, and burglary insurance 
to protect payroll messengers. It is not 
to be understood that an agent can 
with success solicit all of the casualty 
lines at once. Such a program should 
by all means be avoided. 

“The assured should be expected to 
digest only one branch of the casualty 
business at a time. But having pro- 
vided one form of protection, and hav- 
ing rendered service, in connection, the 
agent is in a good position to offer his 
other contract as the occasion arises. 
The opportunities occur in various 
ways, and under all kinds of circum- 
stances, but the chief point for the 
agent to remember, is that they do 
occur several times a year. 

Once the so-called small business is 
cn the books, it renews with regu- 
larity. An assured does not debate 
over keeping in force a policy carry- 
ing with it a comparatively small pre- 
mium. It is the large business, in- 
volving the outlay of big sums, that is 
sometimes regarded by policyholders 
as too expensive, and when a big policy 
is lost, it means a considerable dent 
in the local agent’s renewal account. 
The losing of one small policy is by no 
means so serious a matter. It should 
be admitted and well understood, that 
the actual securing of small business is 
a somewhat laborious process, and 
does not perhaps pay agents during 
the first year. 

But the return comes in the renewals 
which are steady and decidedly profit- 
able, as usually they involve only the 
mailing of bills. An agency, the bulk 
of whose premiums comes from small 
business, is in a strong position when 
an uncertain period, such as we are 
now passing through, arrives. There 
would have to be heavy cancellations 
indeed to seriously cripple the agency 
having hundreds of accounts on its 
books. On the other hand, the loss of 
several pieces of big business by a so- 
called big writing agency might mean 
a 50 per cent decrease in premium in- 
come for the year. Evidently casualty 
writing agents in increasing numbers 
are commencing to view the question 
of side line business in a more sensible 
light. 


Small Lines 
Build Strong 
Agency 


Writing in “The Hartford 
Possibilities Agent,” O. A. Sanks, of 
in Small Ridge Farm, Illinois, says 
Towns that casualty agents in 
; small towns are _ over- 
looking a golden opportunity if they 
are not writing a large volume of auto- 
mobile liability and property damage 
msurance. He believes it is as easy to 
sell as any other insurance and gives 
these reasons: 
“Most automobile owners want this 
kind of protection if they know what 
™ Is and what it really protects them 
against, and if they have a thorough 
understanding of the risk they take 


when driving their cars upon the public 
highway. 

“You may say ‘Yes, but they carry a 
cheaper kind of automobile insurance 
in the community where I live.’ That 
may be true, but perhaps they do not 
understand the difference between a 
mutual contract and a stock contract 
which has no strings tied to it in the 
way of more cost after the policy is 
once paid for. 


“The average man thinks of the lia- 
bility of an automobile accident in 
sums of a few hundred dollars, and 
that is one reason he buys cheap auto- 
mobile insurance. When you once suc- 
ceed in getting him to see that he can 
cause an accident that may mean a few 
thousand dollars and that it may mean 
a round in court at his expense, it is 
then easy to impress upon hii how 
important it is for him to have his in- 
surance with a good reliable company 
with which he is familiar. 

“Cultivate your field by talking pos- 
sibility of $10,000 accidents and pro- 
tection at small cost. Hunt the auto- 
mobile owner (the day he buys the car 
if possible), as he has not time to find 
you. You get paid for hunting him.” 

& 7 rt - 


After all, the high cost of 
Admissions 


living has done some 
Some Must good. It has pulled many 
Make an insurance man out of 


a rut by making him work 
to something near his capacity. As 
long as he could support himself by 
working three or four hours a day he 
was willing to go along on that basis. 
But there came a time when this ef- 
fort was not sufficient to meet the ris- 
ing cost of supporting one’s family. 
Just here’s where the insurance man 
has the better of the salaried man. 
The salaried man had to sit tight and 
see the H. C. of L. go scooting by him. 
He trailed for a time but gradually 
he became even a poor trailer. 


The insurance man who had “the 
makins” in him pulled down his hat 
and started after H. C. with the result 
that the insurance seller produced rec- 
ords he did not think himsei1 capable 
of. Of course if anybody had said to 
him that he couldn’t do it he would 
not have agreed with them, but the fact 
was he just didn’t wish to put forward 
the effort, and he didn’t. He continued 
to be known as just an ordinary pro- 
ducer and his family continued to get 
along as best they could, that is, with- 
out. 

The fellow who can advance his in- 
come without cringing to anybody; 
without robbing anybody: without de- 
stroying anybody’s property; without 
breaking agreements, is in a particu- 
larly advantageous position. It’s a 
pity that more did not do it without 
being forced by economic conditions to 
get on their toes and quit loafing. Now, 
they tell us that H. C. is at the height 
of his power and that his star is in the 
descendant. Assuming that this is true, 
what will the average—just the aver- 
age—agent do? Will he let down on 
his effort and begin wasting time 
again, allowing his income to fall auto- 
matically with the H. C. of L., so that 
in a short time he wili be back just 
where he was a few years ago? Or, 
will he have sense enough to see that 
he should derive a lasting benefit from 
the exverience of this war? It has 
made him see that he is a better 
man than he thought—a better pro- 
ducer. He should try to keen what he 
has gained. for he will be doubly the 
gainer. with his income increased 
through more business and the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar increasing, 
slow as that process is likely to he. 
After successfully stemming the tide, 
against odds, where is he who will a 
few months from now wish to admit 
that as soon as the pressure was off 
he relaxed his hold, acknowledge that 
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ACCIDENTS FALL 91.9 PER CENT 








Six Months’ Experience in American 
Rolling Mill Plant at 
Middleton, Ohio 
Extraordinary accomplishments in 


accident prevention are indicated in a 
report of accidents in the plant of the 
American Rolling Mill Company, Mid- 
dleton, O., during the first five months 
of 1919 as compared to the correspond- 
ing period of 1918, submitted to the 
National Safety Council by R. G. Adair, 
safety engineer of the rolling mill com- 
pany. 

This report shows a reduction of 
$1.9 per cent in the total compensation 
paid by the company during the period 
mentioned, a reduction of 46 per cent 
in the total number of lost time acci- 
dents and a reduction of 51 per cent 
in total days lost as the result of 
accidents. 

Perhaps the most striking item in 
the tabulation is that showing a total 
outlay for compensation of accidents 
amounting to $1.71 for the month of 
May, 1919, in a plant employing 3,500 
men., The decrease in accidents shown 
in Mr. Adair’s report is all the more 
significant in view of the fact that the 
1918 figures, which are used as a basis 
of comparison, show a relatively low 
accident experience. A digest cf the 
report follows: 


Per 
Compen- Cent 
Five Total Com-_ sation per of Re- 
Months pensation 100 Men duction 
1918 $20,632.22 $412.76 








he was really not a driver but in- 
stead was driven, and that at first op- 
portunity he proceeded to let go of all 
he had gained? 





1919 1,340.26 38.29 91.9 
Lost 
Total Time Acci- 
Lost Time dénts per 
Accidents 100 Men 
1918 210 4.2 
1919 83 2.3 16.0 
Days 
Total Lost Per 
Days Lost 100 Men 
1918 2,523 50.4 
1919 868 24.8 51.0 





BUREAU MEETING TO COME 

Various State compensation rating 
boards, and a committee of the National 
Association of Mutual Casualty Under- 
writers, met Wednesday to select dele 
gates to attend the meeting, Thursday, 
of representatives of all compensation 
carriers, to consider the organizatio 
program of the National Workmen's 
Compensation Council. The Service Bu- 
reau will hold a meeting following tha 
of the Council. 





THEFT BOND RATE INCREASES 

While the rate for automobile theft 
bonds is nominally 2 per cent, minimum 
$10, the rate increases one per cent for 
each time a car is sold to a new owner. 
This form of bond is new and so far 
has not been strongly endorsed by car 
owners. 
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Largest Life Insurance Business in the World 





METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


HALEY FISKE, President 
Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance $4,429,511,816 


Larger than any other Company in the World. 


Ordinary Life Insurance paid for in 1918 $463,008,744 


Larger than any other Company in the World. 


Industrial Insurance paid for in 1918 $419,331,865 


Larger than any other Company in the World. 


Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1918 $882,340,609 


The largest amount ever placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1918 $493,329,918 


Larger than any other Company in the World. 


Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1918 19,784,261 


Larger than any other Company in America. 


Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies 1,521,328 


Larger than any other Company in the World. 
Assets $775,454,698.28 
Increase in Assets during 1918 $71,429,182.97 


Larger than any other Company in the World. 
Liabilities $748,405,784.24 
Surplus $27,048,914.04 
Number of Claims paid in 1918 | 336,533 
Averaging one policy paid for every 26 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 
Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1918 $82,391,144.32 


Payment of claims averaged $566.50 a minute of each business day of 8 hours. 
Metropolitan nurses made 1,431,085 visits free of charge to sick Industrial 
Policy-holders. 


The Company bought War Bonds of the United States and 
Canada $100,000,000 


The Company’s employees sold War Savings Securities and 
Liberty Bonds in 1918 amounting to $133,000,000 





DIRECTORS 
Haley Fiske Frederick H. Ecker Otto T. Bannard Albert H. Wiggin 
Joseph P, Knapp Robert W. deForest Mitchell D, Follansbee Frank B, Noyes 
John Anderson William B. Thompson Emerson McMillin 
William H. Crocker Alanson B. Houghton Joseph P. Day Arthur Williams 
Henry Ollesheimer Walter C. Humstone Otis H. Cutler Richard Bedford Bennett 
Morgan J. O’Brien Alexander P. W. Kinnan Langdon P. Marvin Festus J. Wade 
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